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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


agg badiaag te appears to be relapsing into that state of bar- 
barism in which rulers are chosen by force of arms, not by 
The choice of the people for Governor and other 
State officers expressed at the ballot box is no 
longer looked upon as binding by the henchmen 
of the powerful Democratic machine that seem- 
ingly holds Kentucky in its grasp—in a grasp from which it 
appears only armed force can release the State. That 


votes. 


The Assassina- 
tion of Goebel. 
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machine sets out to disregard the choice of the people, set 
aside the verdict of the people registered at the ballot box, and 
the citizens of Kentucky, whose dearest rights are thus stolen 
away, seem powerless to prevent save by resort to violence, save 
by forcibly casting out those who are about to usurp the govern- 
ment of the State, save by opposing attempted usurpation with 
armed force. And affairs have come to a pretty pass, indeed, 
when men, swayed by the passion and the heat of conflict it may 
be, come to the conclusion that the only way to prevent a man 
from stealing the Governorship of Kentucky is to shoot him in 
the attempt. And to such conclusion many men, if they are to 
be judged by their words, and one by his acts, have come in 
Kentucky. William Goebel has attempted to steal the Gover- 
norship of his State and has been shot for his attempt. It is a 
bitter thing to say, and in saying it we in no way condone the 
If there 
must be shedding of blood to uphold the sacredness of the deci- 


cowardly attempt at assassination, but it is the truth, 


sions of the people registered through the ballot box, if there 
must be shedding of blood to prevent the usurpation of the State 
government by candidates not elected by the people, let it be by 
open armed resistance, not by cowardly assassination ; let it be 
by open-armed resistance that can uplift, purify, not by assassina- 
tion that is as repulsive in the eyes of men witha grain of 
chivalry as it must degrade. 


FRANKFORT is an armed camp and conditions there are ripe 
for the precipitation of a pitched and bloody battle. 
Goebel claims that a plurality of the legal ballots were cast 


Of course 


for him for Governor, and the legislative board 
The crime that 


fener tape emer of contest, chosen by lot to pass upon the con- 


test, and the Democrats of the legislature have 
voted that they were so cast, and, therefore, Goebel the duly 
elected Governor. Yet of the ballots cast Goebel does not claim 
that the plurality were cast for him. It is admitted that a 
majority of the ballots as cast were for Taylor. But the Goebel- 
ites set up the claim that the ballots used in several strong Re- 
publican counties were not printed on the paper required by law, 
but upon thin tissue paper; that such ballots were therefore 
illegal and should not be counted. 
Louisville, where the Taylor vote was large, the claim is set up 
that would-be Goebel voters were intimidated by the unlawful 
display of militia, and that therefore the votes of such precincts 
should be thrown out. 

In this way is the plurality of votes recorded as cast for 
Taylor, and recorded by the partisan election boards appointed 
under the Goebel law, figured away until a plurality is made to 
appear for Goebel. 
but it is being carried out under the forms of law, and in no way 


And in election precincts in 


It is nothing less than high-handed robbery, 


short of open-armed resistance- does it appear that t!e people 
of Kentucky who voted against Goebel, and though constitu 
ting a majority of the people, can prevent the perpetration of 
that robbery. 











Wuen Congress met two months ago the Republican mem- 
bers evinced a calm confidence in themselves, a readiness to take 
up all issues that might be presented, a deter- 
mination to take aggressive positions, a disposi- 
tion to carry out all the recommendations of the 
And the Republicans of the House did start off 
determinedly in passing a currency bill. But then they lapsed 
into a waiting attitude and growing state of uncertainty. The 
spirit of confidence in themselves, of aggression, of readiness to 
take positions on the new issues presented, weakened. 
show no hurry to take up those issues, no certainty of mind as 
to how they ought to be treated, while there is a growing disposi- 
tion to disregard the President's recommendation that we extend 
our tariff system over Puerto Rico, and establish free trade 
between that island and the United States, a disposition to 
refuse to follow the President in this regard. 

From protectionists of the narrow school who look upon a 
protective tariff as imposed to give producers special advantages, 
upon tariff duties as imposed to promote special 
interests, not with a view to the general weal ; 
from Republicans who have ever striven to build 
tariffs upon the principle of ‘‘I scratch you, you scratch me;’’ 
from Republican Senators some of whose constituents are engaged 
in raising articles such as are natural products of Puerto Rico, 
there comes protest against the taking down of tariff barriers 
against imports of Puerto Rican produce. Thus Senator Platt, 
of Connecticut, with the tobacco interests of his State in mind, 
suggests that instead of removing all duties on Puerto Rican 
produce we reduce the present rates of duty by merely twenty 
And the New York 7ridbune chimes in with such sug- 
Thus is there Republican revolt from the President's 
advice on this question. 

From a true protectionist standpoint the removal of tariff 
barriers between Puerto Rico and the United States, aye between 
Cuba and the United States, between all the 
countries of the Western continent, countries of 
different clime and different natural products, 
would be eminently proper. For the protective 
tariff duty that cannot be reasonably expected to 
promote the weal of consumer as well as producer ought not to 
be imposed at all. And a protective tariff duty can only promote 
the weal of the consumer where its imposition will encourage the 
growth, the upbuilding of an industry that can be carried on 
with as great economic advantage in the United States as any- 


A Republican 
Revolt. 


President. 


Free Trade with 
Puerto Rico. 


per cent. 
gestion. 


From a Protec- 
tionist Stand- 
point Eminently 
Proper. 


where else, and which being carried on, as the result of the 
encouragement of such tariff, nearer the consumer, will make it 
possible to supply the wants of that consumer at less cost. And 
so, obviously, from a purely protectionist standpoint, no tariff 
duty ought to be imposed for the upbuilding of an industry that 
cannot be carried on in the United States with economic advan- 
tage equal to that offered to such industry anywhere else. And 
it must be evident that many industries, the growing of tropical 
products, can be more advantageously undertaken in really 
tropical countries to the south of us than in any of our own 
sub-tropical regions. And sugar from cane that must be planted 
in Louisiana annually, but that is perennial in its growth in 
Cuba—the replanting of the Cuban plantations being only neces- 
sary every five or ten or fifteen years according to soil—is mani- 
festly one of these products. So also are the finer grades of 
tobacco, indeed, all the products that the soil of Puerto Rico, of 
Cuba, would naturally be given over to if free trade with the 
United States were established. 


MOREOVER, in competition with the peoples of other islands 
and countries of this hemisphere, save in such lines as such 
islands and countries’ are possessed of natural advantages for 
production, the advantage would be with our people. 


For with 
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us capital is cheaper and more plentiful than with them, and 
though the pay of labor may be given as smaller in those 
countries and islands, it is not smaller when measured by the 
work performed. And so do we say that from the protectionists’ 
standpoint free trade between the United States and all the 
countries of the Western hemisphere would be eminently 


proper. 

Or coursE the establishment of free trade with Puerto 
Rico would be but a small step in this direction. But it is said 
that it would be taken as a precedent for ex- 


The ** Open 

Door’ Policy tending our tariff system over Cuba and the 
in the Phil- Philippines, giving free entrance into the United 
ippines. States for produc ts of such islands, and as such 


isopposed. But as far as the Philippines are concerned we cannot 
establish free trade with them unless we extend to Spanish pro- 
ducts free entrance into the Philippines, and, through the Phil- 
ippines, into the United States. For the treaty of peace with 
Spain guaranteed to her for a decade the same trade privileges 
in the Philippines that we ourselves may enjoy. So until the 
expiration of the period fixed in our treaty with Spain, and 
during which we cannot give free entrance to our own goods into 
the Philippines without giving free entrance to Spanish goods, 
we can scarcely think of extending our tariff system over the 
Philippine islands. 

And, at any rate, our Administration stands pledged to 
maintain an ‘‘ opendoor’’ policy with regard to the Philippines ; 
that is, to let all foreign goods into the Philippines under like 
conditions and without regard to whence they come, let the 
goods of all nations in on the same terms as our own, make no 
discrimination between our own commerce and the commerce of 
other nations. And this ‘‘ open door’’ we dare not close by 
giving a preference to our own goods, by giving them free 
entrance while charging the duties imposed by our own tariff on 
the goods of all other nations, unless we would have the Powers, 
with ‘‘spheres of influence’’ in China, retaliate against us in 
like kind and, because of the broader markets, with interest. 

Yet there are Republicans in Congress who are dissatisfied 
with our pursuing the ‘‘open door’’ policy in the Philippines, 
who demand that we throw over that policy, who antagonize the 
Administration on this score. They ask if our 
control of the islands, our payment of $20,000,- 
ooo to Spain, and the fighting which has been in 
progress for more than a year past, will give us 
no advantages not possessed by all the rest of the world. They 
insist that American goods imported into the Philippines ought 
to be given a preference over those of foreign nations—something 
impossible until our contract with Spain, to give to her trade the 
same preferences we give to our own, expires by limitation. 
They declare that if all nations are to be placed on an equality 
in the Philippines those islands might as well have remained 
under the Spanish or any other flag. But they forget China— 
overlook the probable boomerang effect on our trade in China of 
closing the open doors in the Philippines. Doubtless the Presi- 
dent and those who harp so much on the strain of China’s ‘‘illim- 
itable markets’’ can impress Republicans with this. And as to 
Puerto Rico, it is said the President is ready to give up the 
ground he took in advocacy of free trade between that island and 
the United States, and acquiesce in a proposition for a mere 
reduction of tariff rates on Puerto Rican produce. 


Republican Dis- 
satisfaction 
Therewith. 


ON THE question of building the Nicaragua Canal there 
seems to be a very great unanimity of opinion among Congress- 
~ men of all parties, Republicans and Democrats 
The Nicaragua af . “ic i 
Canal Bill alike, and there is every probability that a bill 

will be passed during the present session of Con- 
gress providing for the construction of the canal as a government 








work, appropriating ten millions or so to begin the work. and | 


authorizing the President or Secretary of War to enter intoa 
contract for the completion of the canal, calling for the expendi- 
ture of an additional sum not to exceed $130,000,000. It is 
believed that the canal can be built well within such sum—esti- 
mates of cost that have been made running from a minimum of 
some seventy odd to a maximum of one hundred and thirty-three 
millions of dollars—and though it must be admitted that the 
information at the disposal of Congress is not as definite as is to 
be desired members of Congress seem little inclined to delay 
action until the expert commission appointed under authority of 
an act of the last Congress, which appropriated $1,000,000 for its 
use, and which commission is now engaged in investigation of 
the proposed canal routes for connecting the two oceans, of their 
relative feasibilty, cost and advantages, may have time to submit 
its report. Indeed, it is half-felt that the commission was created 
rather for the purpose of delaying the work than any other—the 
opponents of the canal having put forth the proposal for such 
commission Of investigation as a means of side-tracking, post- 
poning the canal bill pressed before the last Congress. And now 
the disposition is to go ahead without further delay. And it is 
only of construction as a public work, as a property to be owned 
and managed by the government that we hear. In this there 
has been progress in an encouraging direction. Plans for sub- 
sidizing a private company to build the canal, as the government 
subsidized the first of the Pacific railroads, are heard of no more. 
There is a concensus of opinion, to which the past advocates of 
the subsidy schemes have been constrained to bow, that there is 
just one way to build the canal, and only one—that is as a public 
work. 

Nor is there thought that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty will 
stand in the way of the building of such canal. It is true that 
it is written in such treaty of half a century ago 
that neither of the signatories to that treaty, 
neither Britain or the United States, ‘‘ will ever 
obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive con- 
trol over the said (Nicaragua) ship canal.’’ And it is true that 
it is proposed that the United States do just this very thing. But 
it is also written into that treaty that neither signatory Power 
shall ever ‘‘colonize, or assume, or exercise any dominion over 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito coast, or any part of Central 
America.’’ And this very thing has Britain done. The Mosquito 
coast she has occupied, exercised dominion over, raised into a 
crown colony—British Honduras. 

And so has the Clayton-Bulwer treaty ceased to be binding. 
Britain not holding herself bound by it cannot hold that 
we are bound by it. That treaty has, moreover, lapsed with 
the change of conditions that it was made tocover. It was 
made when it was planned to bring together American and British 
capital jointly to build the canal, it was made with a view of 
facilitating such gathering. And this purpose that the treaty 
was made to cover has passed from view, the treaty has been 
ignored by Britain, and we too may now well ignore it, treat jt 
as dead, as not of binding force. 





And Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty. 


WHILE this question of an inter-oceanic canal invites the 
interest of the country and attention of Congress another canal 
question is agitating the people of New York. The Erie canal 
gave to New York City her commercial su- 
premacy, that canal has ceased to be the factor 
that it once was, for it has not been improved and modernized 
and enlarged in capacity along with the railroads, and as this canal 
has ceased to be a factor has New York’s share in the export 
business of the country been a decreasing one. And now comes 
Governor Roosevelt with the recommendation that New York 
State spend $62,000,000 in modernizing this canal, enlarging it 
so that it can carry barges of a thousand tons capacity. Such 


Another Canal. 
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rebuilding of this famous canal would, Governor Roosevelt 
believes, give back to New York much of the commanding 
position as a port of grain export that she once held, for it would 
secure her against railroad discrimination. And why should 
such canal put New York exporters beyond the power of the 
railroads, or at ieast give them a whip to crack over the rail- 
roads? Because everyone with a boat can use a canal as his 
highway—because the canal would be a highway common to all, 
open to all on like terms, be in fact what the railroads ought to 
be but arenot. As the canal is regarded and operated as a public 
highway so should the railroads. 


THE bay fixed for voting in the Senate on the Currency 
Bill approaches but discussion of such measure continues to lag. 
More time does the Senate give to discussion of the Philippine 

question than to the financial bill. Between these 


A New and and discussion growing out of the Boer war and 


Overshadowing 


Issue for South- : : j F 
ern Democrats. the Southern States, a question looming up 


prominently, has the Senate largely divided its 
time during the past couple of weeks. The propositions for 
reducing the representation of the Southern States in Congress 
and the Electoral College brought forward in connection with the 
question of disfranchisement—the disfranchisement not only of 
negroes but of whites who oppose the Democratic party—is 
With 
them this new looming issue is much more important than the 
financial issue, or the Philippine issue or any other, and may 
play an important part in the way of facing these Senators in 
the direction of the Gorman Democracy—the Democracy of the 
East that can give them comfort, alone give them 
the votes in Congress from the North and Kast 
needed to save them from the danger that con- 
fronts them, the cutting down of their repre- 
sentation in Congress with the new apportion- 
ment that must follow the taking of the 12th census. 

And this thought, if uppermost, must influence Southern 
Democrats to so comport themselves as to help, not hinder, the 
Democracy of the East in winning seats in Congress. And this 
means that they must help the Gorman Democracy into the sad- 
dle in national convention, means that they must drop the 
Chicago platform, take the party back to its position of 1892 
when it followed Cleveland. 


the question of disfranchising the negroes of 


causing Southern Democratic Senators much concern. 


Driving Them 
into the Arms 
of the Democ- 
racy. 


IN THE discussion of the Boer war in the Senate it is made 
very evident that there is a very strong undercurrent of sym- 
pathy for the Boers. Administration Senators are doing all in ~ 

their power to stifle the expression of that sym- 


Congress, the = pathy and keep the Senate from doing anything 


ini . . ‘ rs 
a that would give offense in England. The 
Sympathy. President lets it be understood, very plainly, 


that he strongly deprecates the taking of any 
action by Congress that would be displeasing to England and 


| encouraging to her enemies—encouraging as showing them 


that the American Congress and people do not stand cheek by 
jowl with Britain however much the Administration may. 

But there is fretting among Republican Senators and Repre- 
sentatives at the leasch in which they are held by the Adminis- 
tration. There is evinced a dispositiun to break away, to pass 
resolutions of sympathy for the Boers even though such might 
prove embarrassing to our Administration which, we have rea- 
son to believe, has a ‘‘ friendly understanding ’’ with Britain as 
to policies in the East. There is even evinced a disposition to 
pass resolutions requesting the President to approach the British 
Government with an offer of mediation to stop the war, and after 
the manner provided for in the International Peace Treaty 
agreed upon at the Hague. The Senate, not having ratified 








this treaty, it was said that the President could not well offer 
mediation under it. 
Senate to take up this treaty and ratify it that this objection to 
our offering mediation might be removed. And probably, under 
this urging, the Peace treaty will be promptly ratified. But even 
then the President's advisers let it be understood that he cannot 
he expected to offer mediation unless he first learns that such 
offer would be acceptible to the British government, that with 
our hand and glove policy with Britain in the East we cannot 
afford to do anything displeasing to her, that a request of Con- 
gress to offer mediation he would not carry out, that the passing 
of such resolution of request would be most unwelcome to him. 
But unwelcome to the President or not Congress may pass such 
a resolution, for feelings of admiration, of sympathy for the 
soers are swelling strongly in the hearts of our people, and 
Congressmen with their ears to the ground know it well. 


Tne House has put in many days of small accomplishment 
since the Christmas holidays. The Republican members who 
started in the session with such bold declarations 
of confidence are beginning to ask themselves 
what effect the enactinent of such and such bill will 
have on their political fortunes, and weigh meas- 
ures being pushed on their attention accordingly, And so have 
we Republicans exhibiting a nervousness over the ship subsidy 
bill, suggesting that it would be well to let it sleep until after the 
elections. For Republican members from the Central West 
fear that such measure is not approved by their constituents, that 
if brought to the attention of the Republican farmers it will meet 
their disapproval, that if passed it will cost the party votes. 


Position of the 
Ship Subsidy 
Bill. 


Tuk Roberts case is the one thing that has stirred the House 
out of its dulness, and that was only for a day or two. By over- 
whelming vote, after exhaustive and able debate, 
Roberts was condemned as a polygamist and ex- 
cluded from the House. The only difference of 
opinion among members was as to whether the best course, the 
constitutional course, was to admit him to a seat in the House 
and then expel him, or to exclude him from the House, a min- 
ority contending that he could not be constitutionally excluded, 
that the only constitutional way to get rid of him was to admit 
him and then expel him; the majority contending that if ad- 
mitted to the House he could not be constitutionally expelled. 
For the constitution only confers upon the House the power 
‘*to punish its members for disorderly conduct, and, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member.’’ And the majority 
held that, as written in the constitution, ‘‘ disorderly conduct ’’ 
manifestly has reference to disorderly conduct in the House, not 
to any acts of a member committed outside. As Roberts said in 
defending himself before the House :— 

‘*T find myself in the position where one would say, with 
some propriety, perhaps, ‘a plague on both your houses,’ since 
the proposition of both minority and majority equally propose 
my undoing. The situation, however, may not be altogether 
without its advantages, for if the minority can convince the 
House, as I confess it has me, that I ought not to be excluded, 
and, on the other hand, if the majority can convince the House, 
as it has me, that I cannot be expelled, it seems to me that mat- 
ters would fall out about as I would have them, and I think sub- 
stantial justice would be done.’’ 

By a vote of three to one the House decided to exclude him 
in preference to admitting him and then expelling him. 

In thus acting, and it would have been little different if the 
minority had had their way, the House has asserted its right to 
try a member elect for any crime he may be charged with having 
committed in his community, for which he has not been called to 
account in his own community, and, finding him guilty, exclude 
him from the House. To our mind this is a dangerous assertion 


The Roberts 
Case. 
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| of power, for under the right assumed in the Roberts case, a 


partisan majority, listening to charges brought against members- 
elect, charges of which they had not been found guilty by their 
own people, might exclude any and such members-elect of the 
minority as they might choose, In fact, it seems to us, that 
Congress has entered a field that is not rightly its own, that is 
rightly the field of the people who elect members of Congress 
and are the best judges of the fitness of the men they elect to 
represent them. 


QvoTaTions for stock securities in Wall Street drag, specu- 
lation is sluggish, the December panic, that stripped so many of 
the lambs of their savings, killed outside support, and the bulls 

look longingly for the appearance of some stim- 


Wall Street ulant to the market. And, Wall Street fashion, 
Locking fer a they are ready to give heed and circulation to 
Stimulus to : : 

Speculation. the most unrealizable stories and baseless bull 


cards. ‘‘A vote on the financial measure,’’ 
says the financial writer of the New York //era/d, in an endeavor 
to stir up some spirit of enthusiasm, ‘‘ will be taken in the Sen- 
ate on February 15, and should the provision for the refunding 
of the government debt be accepted by the House the disburse- 
ment of nearly ninety millions of cash from the Treasury in 
payment of the premiums on the existing bonds would produce 
such an inflation of the circulating medium as would inevitably 
stimulate trade and speculation. ‘* 

But suppose the bill does pass with the Senate refunding pro- 
vision, and assuming that conversion of the present bonds into 
new two percents be accomplished thereunder without delay, 

and on terms that would call for the payment 


_ And Falsely of nearly $90,000,000 as premiums to the 
Counting on the holders of the present bonds, from what fund 
Senate Cur- 


would such disbursement be of necessity made? 
From the fund now on deposit with the national 
banks, for with the Senate bill a law «nd setting aside as a gold 
reserve $150,000, 000 of the less than $186,000,000 of cash in the 
Treasury no other fund would be available. And how would the 
disbursement of $90,000,000 from this fund stimulate speculation 
in Wall Street? Such fund is now largely at the disposal of 
Wall Street, and more so than it would likely be after disburse- 
ment to the bondholders. Such disbursement would not be of 
cash from the Treasury but of government deposits in the banks. 
And the money now on deposit with the Wall Street banks and 
so distributed would not likely find its way back into such banks 
in toto. Its distribution among the bondholders, scattered over 
the country, would almost surely lead to a wider and more gen- 
eral distribution of such fund among the banks. 

And how would this help Wall Street? It is true that 
ground is found in Senator Aldrich’s explanation of the bill for 
the statement that it would.” But Senator Aldrich fell into the 
error of assuming that such distribution would be made not out 
of the funds on deposit with the banks but out of the cash in the 
Treasury—something impossible under the bill that he fathered. 
And the distribution among the bondholders of $90,000,000 now 
on deposit with the banks would not mean the further concentra- 
tion of such fund in banks where it would be at the service of 
Wall Street but quite the reverse. 


rency Bill. 


The Macmillan Company have just published the second and 
final volume of the Hon. Thomas E. Watson's ‘‘Story of France,”’ 
a book that should be read and studied by all. Among other 
recent publications of the same house the following will be of 
more general interest : ‘‘A Short History of the Expansion of the 
British Empire, 1500-1870,’’ by William H. Woodward; ‘‘The 
New Democracy,’’ a political study, by W. Jethro Brown; 
‘The Letters of Cicero,’’ translated by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh; 
and an addition of Fitzgerald’s rendering of the ‘‘Rubdaizat of 
Omar Khazzam.’’ 
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BOER LESSONS AND BRITISH DEFEATS—MAY WE | 


PROFIT FROM THEM ! 





ISMARCK is reputed to have prophesied that South Afric 
would be the graveyard of the British Empire. And, 
though the hope may be father to the thought, it begins to look 
as though it might be so. Into South Africa the British have 
poured troops until their reserves have all been called to arms, 
until there are dull hints, even in England, that resort to con- 
scription may be necessary. And the Boer Republics remain un- 
crushed, undismayed. A hundred and eighty thousand British 
troops have been sent to South Africa: they have accomplished 
naught, and the call goes up for more. Four months of war 
find the scene of conflict still on British soil, find the soil of the 
republics untrodden by the foot of the invader. British army 
corps have suffered humiliating defeat. British military prestige 
has vanished, upon the prestige won in the Peninsular and 
Waterloo campaigns the British Empire can live no more. That 
prestige no longer remains to sustain the hand of British diplo- 
macy. An Englishman many years since declared that England 
was living on the reputatién of Waterloo and Trafalgar. ‘That 
reputation will no longer serve her to domineer the world. 

And the Boers! They have won the admiration of the 
world. They have outgeneraled British commanders, outfought 
British troops. For the Boers are filled with that spirit that 
makes unconquerable armies, the spirit that filled the armies of 
the French Revolution and made them invincible, invincible 
before the genius of Napoleon led them. Out-numbered as the 
Boers have undoubtedly been, and though the British let no effort 
pass to make the world believe just the reverse, successes have 
crowned their efforts while the British have won no laurels of 
victory. And in manly traits, in soldierly conduct, the rough 
Boer farmer, despised by the British, has outshone the British 
soldier. We hear stories of the Boers misusing the white flag, 
but the Boer has yet to bear the charge of refusing quarter to 
British who have thrown down their arms in token of surrender, 
a Boer General has yet to bear the charge of issuing an order to 
his troops capable of being interpreted as a hint to ignore the 
white flag and give no quarter. And there is only too much 
ground upon which to rest the first of these charges against the 
British Lancers and the second against General Buller. 


By their treatment of the British wounded and prisoners, 
the Boers have not only surprised those unfortunates, but won 
their unstinted praise. And between the reports of Boer com- 
manders of victories and of British generals of defeats there is 
painful comparison—painful for British readers. For it is in the 
British reports that we look for boastful words. For dignified 
and intelligible reports, reports breathing a firmness, a reverence 
for God, a regret for bloodshed, the British have to yield the 
palm to the Boers. So much is this so that loosing patience, a 
London paper, the S¢. james Gazetle, remarks that ‘‘ Buller’s 
reflection on the terror he put into the foe reminds us of things 
we have heard about Chinese mandarins.”’ 


~ On December 15th, General Buller attempted to force his 
passage across the Tugela at Colenso and was signally repulsed. 
After that defeat he spent three weeks in reforming his battalions, 
waiting for reinforcements, and preparing for carrying out a new 
plan ofattack. Then, with no great dispatch, his columns en- 
cumbered with great baggage trains drawn by ox teams, he led 
his army westward, and again approached the Tugela where its 
banks were not crowned with entrenchments manned with Boers. 
And there seizing two fords, constructing pontoon bridges, he 
crossed unopposed. Then began a week of brisk skirmishing, 


until the latter brought up their artillery, when they retired to 
take up a position on the next kopje in their rear. And so the 


British advanced while the Boers retired. And then at the end 
of this week of skirmishing and slow advance, after the loss in 
killed and wounded of some seven hundred men, the British 
found themselves confronted with Boer entrenchments as forbid- 
ding as those on the Tugela opposite Colenso, and that Buller 
had made this campaign to get around, not caring to invite dis- 
aster a second time by again assailing them. But here he found 
himself under the necessity of choosing between an abandonment 
of his campaign for the relief of Ladysmith and an assault on 
the forbidding position occupied by the Boers. He chose the 
assault. He or Warren picked out Spion Kop as the most prom- 
ising point of attack, picked out the very point that it seems the 
Boers wanted him to attack, or at least expected him to attack. 
On Tuesday night, a week ago, the attack was carried out. The 
Boers offering little resistance the British reached the summit, 
and Bulicr proclaimed a victory tothe world. For he believed 
his possession of this hill rendered the position of the Boers 
untenable. 
away, for it is August in South Africa, the British found that the 
hill or almost mountain that they had scaled, and which they 
believed commanded the Boer positions, was itself commanded 
by the guns of the Boers, and that the Boers had aii the ranges 
carefully marked. And then began a destructive artiiiery fire to 
which the British could not reply, for they had been unable to 
drag any guns up the sides of Spion Kop. And this fire the 
Boers followed up by assaulting the British, capturing their first 
two lines of entrenchments which they had hurriedly thrown up, 
and making the position of the British so untenable that they were 
only too glad to avail of the cover of darkness to effect a with- 
drawal from the mountain they had scaled the night before. 
Whereupon Buller, seeing no way to retrieve the repulse he had 
suffered, constrained to admit that he was once again baffled, 
withdrew his army across the Tugela leaving Ladysmith to its 
fate. And thus ends the greatest of British efforts in this war 
in the greatest reverse that they have suffered up to this time. 

And we rejoice—rejoice not alone for the Boers but for our- 
selves. For in our own lust for conquest we are following in 
Britain’s footsteps, and such defeats, such humiliations, such 
tarnishing of Britain’s prestige may, aye must serve to disincline 
us from continuing to follow Britain as our _ bell-wether. 
From Britain’s bitter lessons may we learn; learn the wisdom 
of turning from the paths of predatory nations ere we too may 
have cause to drink the bitter dregs of disaster—disaster that the 
pirate nation ever invites, and which must sooner or later over- 
take it. 

To such lessons we commend our Administration; hope that 
it may feel the bitter degradation of England that light may 
come unto it. Let us look not outside of ourselves for a bell- 
wether, let us look within ourselves for our guidance, make the 
rule of right our guide, cast aside the arguments of might from 
the scales in which we weigh our foreign policies, let us have 
care that we give no just ground for others to reproach us as a 
pirate nation. Let us be sure that when we take up the sword 
against any people we have right on our side. Let us not tempt 
fate by fighting where only might fights on our side, or some- 
time we will tempt fate once too often as the British have in 
South Africa. To assail the independence of a people with no 
other excuse than the greed of gain, no better excuse to offer 
than that it will pay, is an unpardonable sin. And asa great 
nation that has transgressed let us do penance. And in the 
meantime let us extend sympathy to the Boers who are teaching 
the world a needed lesson, teaching the great and proud and 
domineering that they cannot always trample on right with 
impunity. Let us petition Congress to extend this sympathy as 


But when the mist of the summer morning cleared 


_ in times past it has to Hungarians, Poles, Armenians, Greeks— 
the Boers spiritly resisting the British advance upon each kopji | 


as it would to-day if it were not for the one blot on our own 
escutcheon. Let us commend those who raise their voices in 
Congress for the Boers, especially those Republican Senators 
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who have need of a courage to speak that Democrats have not 
need of. 

It is said, indeed, that the Boers stand in the path of civil- 
ization, and British have half beguiled us into the belief. But 
what do the British stand for, what is the reason for this war? 
We have heard discussion of the question of the franchise, of the 
dynamite monopoly, of the oppression of the Uitlander popula- 
tion, but behind it all there was the lust for gold, and to get that 
gold the British would take the independence of a people away. 
As a London paper brutally put it before the outbreak of the 
war: ‘‘ There is a pile of five billions of gold in the Transvaal, 
on that pile sit 20,000 Boers armed with Mauser rifles, they 
refuse to let us take that gold without paying them for the 
privilege; that pile of gold we are going to have, we are not 
going to pay the Boers for it, and if they will not let us have it 
we are going to fight them for it. That is the issue in a nut- 
shell.’’ And that is not how one of the ‘‘ Little-Englander,’’ 
but a pro-war, jingo paper presented the issue. Such presenta- 
tion at least had the merit of being understandable. 

Doubtless the Boers had their faults in government ; doubt- 
less the government they instituted for themselves and instituted 
over foreigners who came to reside temporarily among them in 
search of gold was not perfect. Doubtless they did show some 
intolerance towards the Uitlander population that the British 
made the excuse for war, doubtless their treatment of that popu- 
lation was not all that was to be desired, perhaps not all that was 
just and proper. It is true that after this gold-seeking popula- 
tion began to flow into the republic the Boers made the condi- 
tions of naturalization more onerous, that they lengthened the 
term of residence in the Transvaal prerequisite to a grant of 
naturalization, that they made conditions such as to exclude 
from the franchise those aliens who were flowing into the 
Transvaal in vast numbers, not to become Boers but remain 
aliens, not to make the Transvaal their home but merely their 
temporary abode, not to adopt it as their county but to win 
fortune and then depart. 
thus kept out of the franchise were taxed by the Boers while 
they had no say in the spending of the sums collected from them, 
sums that came to constitute nine-tenths of the revenues of the 
republic. But why did the Boers put the franchise beyond the 
immediate reach of these new-comers, men largely British sub- 
jects, and demanding the franchise in the Transvaal while un- 
willing to give up their British citizenship? Because they feared, 
and not without reason, that if they conferred the franchise on 
such population the Uitlanders would soon, constituting a majority 
of the voters, vote the annexation of the Transvaal to the British 
Empire, vote the deeply prized independence of the Boer Republic 
away. 

It is also true that the Boer government, had farmed out a 
monopoly for the manufacture and sale of dynamite in the Trans- 
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And it is true that these Uitlanders | 


vaal, it is true that this monopoly did charge the mine owners | 
| war of pure piracy upon the Transvaal with no other excuse 


extortionate prices for dynamite. And it is true that the farm- 
ing out of monopolies for private profit is oppressive, bad policy, 
and looked upon by fiscal writers in our own land and Britain as 
a system quite intolerable as measured by our modern ideas and 
out of date, though we ourselves are constantly doing this very 
thing in the granting of public franchises. But what right does 
any farming out of monopolies give one nation to interfere in 
the internal affairs of another? If a government farm out a 
monopoly as a method of raising revenues, chooses to burden its 
own people who use the monopolized product, the aliens who 
come to that country in search of wealth, and subjected to that 
same burden, have no right to complain. 

And as to the oppression of the Uitlander population : 
‘‘ Before the war began,’’ declares an Outlander of parts, but 


recently returned from the Transvaal, Henry Simon by name, . 


‘‘all the Outlanders were employed and were making money. 
Therefore, they were contented. All the conditions were not as 
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they would have liked to have them, but they were bearable. 
Heavy taxes were imposed, to be sure, and the Boer government, 
believing that the running of the government was its own busi- 
ness, spent the money raised by taxation as it saw fit. There 
isn’t one Outlander in a hundred in the Transvaal who has any 
idea of making that country his home. So long as it was possi- 
ble to make good money we were satisfied, knowing that if we 
didn't want to pay the taxes imposed or meet the other condi- 
tions imposed, all we had to do was to stop appropriating a part 
of the wealth of the country to ourselves and get out, with a 
Boer blessing. The fact that none of us left willingly should be 
sufficient proof that we weren't so terribly oppressed.”’ 

So do the British excuses for making war on the Transvaal 
show up sham. It is not civilization they want to take in, but 
gold they want to take out. Civilization is but made the cloak 
to cover a war of greed. To promote the interests of the mine 
owners of London with holdings in the Rand, the British gov- 
ernment, subservient to the money interests, makes war to take 
the independence of a people away. And why should we condone 
such crime, why should we hesitate to put upon it the stamp of 
condemnation, why should not Congress speak out in such way 
as to let the British people know that their government has not 
our sympathy in such war and need not expect our support, if,as the 
result of such war, she becomes entangled with other nations 
and gets her back up against the wall? For such support would 
not be forthcoming. 

For the British people we have a brotherly feeling that we 
extend to all mankind, but for the British nation flying the black 
flag we harbor enmity, can but hope for its undoing, rejoice in 
its humiliation. And a similar feeling do we believe the majority 
of our people hold. For the British government doing the bid- 
ding of the moneyed interests, holding the yoke on the necks of 
the British people for the enrichment of the few, we can bear no 
friendship ; neither can the American people who have a love of 
liberty and popular government. 

It is true this British government, this British oligarchy is 
not without itssympathizers in America. Gathering a concensus 
of opinion on the British-Boer war, the New York //era/d reports 
that ‘‘in Wall Street sentiment is practically all with the Eng- 
lish, because of the possible effect upon the market of an ultimate 
British defeat,’’ but the sentiment of the masses of the people is 
overwhelmingly for the Boers. Where there is wealth won by 
speculation, by practices that those who win the wealth would 
not care to have exposed to the light of the day, there is found 
sympathy for the British, but among the masses of our people 
who do not depart from the paths of honesty, who seek a liveli- 
hood not at the expense of their fellow-men but by reaping the 
gifts that a bountful nature has for those who toil, the sympathy 
is for the Boers. But what more natural than this division ; that 
the modern day pirates of our industrial system should give 
sympathy to the nation that raises the black flag, that made a 


than that it would pay ? And in the presence of such a struggle as 
is now going on in South Africa, a struggle of a people for the 
preservation of their independence, why should not the American 
nation send out its sympathy to the Boers, why does the American 
Congress hesitate to express in unmistakable words its condem- 
nation of this war of piracy being waged by Britain? As Senator 
Turner, of Washington, declared in a recent speech in the Senate 
with bitter sarcasm : 


‘* A great nation having racial tendencies similar to our own 
has seen the present backward and deplorable condition of affairs 
existing among the Boers, and has determined to regenerate and 
improve them, as we are now regenerating and improving the 
brave but simple Filipinos. Unhappily, they are not succeeding 
so well in their self-imposed task as we are doing. The Afri- 
kanders are proving themselves to be worthy sons of heroic sires. 
If they had lived in other days, they might have sat in council 
with William the Silent and fought in the ranks of Maurice of 
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of Nassau. But living in this day, they are making a struggle 
equally as heroic as their ancestors made and one which has won 
for them the wondering admiration of mankind throughout the 
entire world. 

‘* Because of that which we, in common with mankind, owe 
to their blood, because they are bravely fighting for their homes 
and their firesides, because they are fighting for the God-given 
right to govern themselves and their affairs in their own way, 
because when they go down another republic will have perished, 
they undoubtedly carry with them in their struggle the profound 
sympathy of the American people. In other days that sympathy 
would have been expressed through governmental channels. We 
have frequently interposed in such struggles with less call upon 
our sympathy and less justification for our interposition. But 
now we dare not. The ghost of Liberty, murdered in the Philip- 
pines, stands in the way.”’ 


A SIGN OF TRADE REACTIOW. 


e 

I’ IS seldom that we find sound deductions, from our point of 

view, in the columns of a paper so subservient to the Admin- 
istration as the Philadelphia Press—as subservient as we might 
expect a paper to be of which a present Cabinet officer is ex-editor. 
But in the Press of last Monday we find a bit of reasoning based 
on the marked tendency of money to flow from the industrial 
centers to New York, and a tendency but recently reversed, that 
is free from false deduction. ‘* The New York bank reserves 
are growing,’’ comments the Press, ‘‘as they only do when the 
great machine of production, transportation and distribution has 
passed the point of highest activity The rate for loan- 
able capital falls in New York also ; but it is of more importance 
that currency has begun to flow to the New York banks from 
banks all over the country. The lawful money reserve is already 
larger than it has been since last June.’’ In short, the country 
is losing money and it is gathering in New York. And, con- 
tinues the /’ess, ‘‘ When these conditions exist prices always 
begin to fall. It begins to look as if the advance from 1897 in 
the past two and one-half years will be in its turn succeeded by 
the low average of price so marked from 1894 to 1898.”’ 

And as a matter of fact the buoyancy has gone from the 
commodity markets. Of course exceptions can be noted to this gen- 
eral statement, but the noting of such exceptions does not disprove 
its correctness. Buyers and sellers alike are generally looking 
for a reaction in prices in the near future rather than a further 
advance. And in this state of mind sellers grow increasingly 
anxious to sell, enter into contracts for future delivery of goods 
for present prices, while the anxiety of buyers to enter into such 
contracts and so insure themselves against loss from a further 
rise in prices departs, a disposition to keep clear of such contracts 
and put off purchases taking the place of such anxiety. And 
among a certain class of producers, obliged by the nature of their 
business to take orders for future delivery and who can only 
safeguard themselves against loss by contracting, at the time of 
taking such orders, for the materials they will have need of in 
filling them, this anxiety has been acute. But now it has largely 
gone; and such producers are rather disposed to speculate on a fall 
in price forthe materials they will have need of in filling orders, 
“a fall that they anticipate. 

So do we have buyers hanging back while sellers begin to 
crowd one another in anxiety to make sales, in anxiety born of a 
belief that prices are not due to go higher but to fall. Andso do 
we hear of price concessions, open and secret, so are conditions 
tipe for reaction. And buyers halting trade expansion halts, 
prices droop. For supply, at the present rate of output of mills 
and factories, begins to outrun demand. And prices drooping 
and producers looking for a further fall money flows away from 
the industrial channels, lows towards New York. And this flow, 


tempted in the first instance by the high rate of interest offered | 


for money in New York, continues through interest rates in 
that money center fall. For prices for the products of mill and 
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factory losing their firmness and exhibiting a weakness that 
presages a fall, and men knowing that falling prices eat into the 
profits of the producer, of the mill and factory, the mill and factory 
owner becomes disinclined to extend production, indisposed to 
borrow money to increase the capacity of his plant, while the 
loaner of money, taking account of conditions that he knows 
must reduce the producer's profits, becomes indisposed to make 
such producer further advances. Consequently money flows 
away from the industrial centers and concen'rates in New York, 
and so is such concentration a sign that a pall is settling over 
industry, that ‘‘the great machine of production and distribution 
has passed the point of highest activity,’’ that there is reaction. 

And with the concentration of money in New York interest 
rates fall. Then follows, naturally, the export of gold, and in 
the immediate future such export is likely t» be much stimulated 
by the needs of the British government, by an issue of consols. 
It is said lightly: ‘‘ We've got the gold to spare.’’ But what 
does the export of gold mean? It means the bleeding of the 
country of money congested in New York, but money that would 
be needed in the industrial centers if the expanding activity in 
those centers had not been halted, money that must be sent back 
to those centers before that activity can be restored and given re- 
newed impetus, money that should never be taken away from 
those centers but should be kept there, in active circulation, that 
trade activity need not halt. 

It may be true, it probably is true, that we have more 
than our own share of gold and, therefore, must part with some. 
For if we have more than our share so that gold is so rela- 
tively plentiful as to be cheaper in America than elsewhere, that 
is, buy less, we can scarcely expect to prevent gold exports. 
But why should we suffer such export to drain away money that 
ought to be sent back to the industrial centers—centers that 
should always be kept supplied with sufficient money so that 
trade activity need never be halted? It is true that so long as 
we hold all our money redeemable in gold we must suffer this, for 
then in the face of such export we cannot issue notes to fill 
the place of the exported gold without stimulating further ex- 
ports. And so in such case the issue of notes would make us no 
better off. For what our currency volume gained in notes, it 
would lose in gold coin, and this procedure long followed would 
inevitably lead to suspension of gold payments or the necessity 
of bolstering up the gold standard with bond issues. But as gold 
fluctuates in value why should we hold all our money redeemable 
in gold, redeemable not in that which is stable, but in that which 
fluctuates? What is needed to give permanence to trade activity 
and growth, to do away with trade cycles of inflation and de- 
pression is stability of prices, stability in value of money. And 
such stability we can give to money but never while we hold it 
redeemable in gold. We can give such stability to money when 
we regulate its volume by the movement of prices, keep strict 
watch of such movement and take such movement for our guide 
in the issue of money, increasing the issue whenever prices show 
a tendency to droop, as marking an increase in the purchasing 
power of money, and decreasing the issue when prices show a 
tendency to rise. 

But so long as we cling to gold as our money basis we can 
never have such stability. Nor can we ever have such stability 
while we permit banks, run primarily for private and not public 
weal, to regulate the issue of credits which serve as money. On 
the contrary, while we permit such things, we will have a suc- 
cession of cycles of inflation and depression, trade activity and 
stagnation. For with the congestion of money in the financial 
centers that follows upon industrial depression we will have the 
banks expanding their credits, rearing a speculative fabric, foster- 
ing a speculative craze, a stock exchange boom on which securi- 
ties of various enterprises, industrial and other, may be floated. 
And then when industrial revival comes, and money is drawn 
away from the financial centers, the bauks that reared the credit 
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fabric upon which the stock exchange boom rested will of neces- 
sity be constrained to call in loans, pull down that very credit 
fabric, force liquidation on the stock exchanges, cause the quo- 
tations for securities to sink and interest rates to rise until the 
banks in the industrial centers that drew the money away from 
the financial centers will be tempted to send it back, curtailing 
their advances to producers in order to do so. And so a Wall 
Street pinch will be passed along to the industrial centers; so 
will collapse in Wall Street be followed by trade depression. 
And then will interest rates fall in New York, but money will 
still continue to flow there, congestion will finally force down 
rates to merely nominal figures and then conditions will be ripe 
for the inaugurating of another speculative boom, another cycle of 
inflation and depression, during which the inside cliques can reap 
much at the expense of the multitude. 

But aside from these cycles that are almost periodic in their 
nature, and that could be prevented by the government control- 
ling the issue of credits, by the creation of government banks 
run to promote the public weal, not private interests, there is a 
factor destructive of the stability of prices that lies deeper and 
that must be ever present while we cling to gold as a basis for 
our money. That is the changing value of gold. And as the 
stock of gold that the banks may be able to command puts a 
limit to the volume of credits they dare issue, so are the price 
fluctuations that the banks may cause by contraction or expan- 
sion of credits limited by the volume of gold. Changes in the 
volume of credits, that the banks can control, may and do cause 
changes iu prices, may and do cause the sharp fluctuations that 
are at the bottom of our periodic cycles of activity and depres- 
sion, but the broader and greater changes in prices rest on 
changes in the value of gold, in the volume of gold currency, and 
on which changes the volume of credits is itself dependent. 
Within certain degrees, the banks doing busines on a gold basis, 
may cout ol the volume of credits, and so prices independently of 
the volume of gold. But there is a certain limit placed on infla- 
tion by the volume of gold, and beyond that limit they cannot 
go. For if they do, inflating credits and prices, there will fall 
upon them a demand for gold for export such as will constrain 
them tocontract. But when the gold of the world is increasing 


they can cause an expansion of credits and without causing gold | 


exports such as under other conditions would cause large ex- 
ports. For when the volume of gold is being rapidly added to 
and in all nations, the banks of all nations will naturally increase 
their loans co-incidentally, and then prices will advance every- 
where, Cons: quently when in such case our banks expand, they 
are only doing what banks of other nations are doing, the equilib- 
rium of prices is not upset, that is, prices in America are not 
forced up more than in Europe, and no export of gold follows. 

Of course our banks expanding more than other banks, the 
equilibrium would be upset by prices going up more in America 
than Europe, and thus gold exports be put in order. And again 
Kuropean banks contracting more than our banks and depressing 
prices, might gain gold at our expense. 

Now, for a couple of years, between the cessation of the 


extraordinary demands of Russia and Japan for gold in their | 


endeavors to accumulate a gold fund in preparation for the adop- 
tion of the gold standard and the breaking out of the Transvaal 
war, the volume of gold available for use as money among the 
peoples of the western world, peoples who had long used it as 
money, increased rapidly. And with this increase the banks 
expanded their credits, prices rose greatly on the stock exchanges, 
then in the commodity markets. Then came industrial revival, 
then a drawing away of money from the financial centers, a con- 
traction of loans by the banks catering to the speculative com- 
munity, while the banks catering to the industrial community 
expanded. So stock exchange prices shrank while commodity 
prices went on rising and trade expanding. The speculative 


cliques, who had been making free with the money that had 
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accumulated in the banks of the financial centers during the 
years of trade depression, who had reared a speculative fabric 
upon the basis of these moneys now called for by the depositing 
banks, and now much pressed began to raise interest rates to 
tempt such moneys back. And finally they did tempt some 
return and the strain on them was somewhat relieved but only at 
the cost of putting a strain on the industrial community. This 
has happened in England as it has in America. As money has 
been drawn into New York from the channels of industry, so has 
it been drawn into London. 

As we have said the Transvaal war, and the prospect of the 
British government placing a large issue of consols on the 
market at an early date, has stimulated the desire or rather added 
to the necessity of accumulating money in London. And at the 
same time hag this war cut off the world, temporarily, from 
one-third of the supply of new gold it was building on, while 
the British government, or India Council, actually chose this 
most inopportune of moments to begin gathering gold prepar- 
atory to the taking of a further step towards inaugurating the 
gold standard in India and so make a new demand for gold at 
the very time when the supply was being curtailed. Conse- 
quently we should have no surprise that gold should grow dearer 
and prices fall. And for this fall in prices that must cause a 
halt to industrial activity, cause infinite losses, the world has 
the greed of the British empire to thank—this and its own 
stupidity in clinging to the gold standard that never can be 
stable. 


Washington —Personally Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad three-day-personally-con- 
ducted tour to Washington, D. C., leaves Thursday, February 15. 


| The rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, 


with proportionate rates from other points, covers transportation 
for the round trip, meals en route, transfer of passenger and ordi- 
nary baggage to hotel, twodays accommodation at the Arlington, 
Normandie, Riggs or Ebbitt Heuse, services of experienced tour- 
ist agent and chaperon—in short, every item of necessary ex- 
pense during the entire trip. 

For accommodations at Willard’s, Regent, Metropolitan or 
National Hotel, $2.50 less. Side trips to Mt. Vernon, Richmond, 
Old Point Comfort and Norfolk at greatly reduced rates. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after 
expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents ; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; or address George W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa.—Adv¢. 








California—Thirty-one Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The Pennsylvduia Railroad Company has arranged’ for a 
special personally-conducted tour through California, to leave 
New York and Philadelphia on February 27, by special Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping car and connecting at El Paso with the 
‘* Mexico and California Special,’’ composed exclusively of Pull- 
man Parlor-Smoking, Dining, Drawing-room Sleeping Compart- 
ment and Observation cars, for tour through California, returning 
by March 29. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary expenses, $375 
from all points on Pennsylvania Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents; Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn ; 
789 Broad street, Newark; N, J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md.; Colin Studds, Pas- 
senger Agent, Southeastern District, Washington, D. C.; 
Thomas E. Watt, Passenger Agent, Western District, Pittsburg, 
Pa., or address George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia.—Advi. 
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F. Marion Crawford. 


Via Crucis. A Romance of the Second Crusade. By FRANCIS MARION 
CRAWFORD. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co. §1.50. 

Since the appearance of Marion Crawford's novel, ‘‘ Mr. 
Isaacs,’’ in 1883, the literary world has been treated with re- 
markable regularity to stories from his extraordinarily fertile pen. 
Indeed it has been said that during later years Mr. Crawford has 
brought forth just about two complete stories between the birth 
and death of each year. And, what is more to the point, these 
stories have won a general acknowledgment and far-famed repu- 
tation for sterling workmanship and for the genuine character- 
istics that go to make up the superior novel. We do not recall 
ever having heard anyone charge the author with indifferent or 
careless work and, we may add, he has been exceedingly careful 
to see that the high standard he set for himself in his earlier 
stories should be maintained throughout all subsequent ones. 
Mr. Crawford's works are always notable. They appeal to us, 
they move us, at the same time that they interest and please. The 
reader cannot forget the story any more than he can forget the 
Crawford style, the greatest beauty of which lies in its decidedly 
vigorous, rapid, and yet sympathetic touch. Personally, we have 
always regretted that the pen of F. Marion Crawford has not 
been turned to more serious and lofty work, work more befitting 
one whose work rings so strong and true—we mean historical 
work. Of course the loss of this fertile and forceful writer to 
the realms of fiction would have been irreparable and great in- 
deed, but then this loss would have been much more than made 
good by the gain to the world’s stock of historical knowledge 
accruing from his serious effort founded on fact rather than 
fiction. We would, therefore, have Mr. Crawford apply himself 
to historical work on much the same ground that Brutus ex- 
cused the murder of Caesar tothe Romans, namely: ‘‘ not that 
I loved Cesar less, but that I loved Rome more.’’ And just 
here we are glad to remark that Mr. Crawford has in preparation 
a biography of Pope Leo XIII, which must, if the author be true 
to himself, take a high and worthy position, as he is especially 
well fitted and equipped for the task. We hope that with this 
work Mr. Crawford will seek conquests in new and _ broader 
fields, feeling sure that he will never have cause to regret the 
departure. His reputation as a story writer is already much 
more than won; it is so firmly established that fickle fortune 
can never tear down and destroy. Why not then go further and 
display to his friends and to the world at large his capabilities as 


historian and serious thinker; why not occupy that higher | 


position for which he is so amply fitted? He must know that 
his name as a story writer alone can live but a little while when 


once his pen has lost its cunning ; therefore it behooves him to | 


see to it that his name and work continue to do good when he is 
no longer here to watch and to guide. 
Of the present story, ‘‘ Via Crucis,’’ the remarkable popu- 


larity won immediately upon its: first appearance, is the best | 


criticism. The public has already passed judgment. During 
the months of September to December inclusive, the book ran 
into seven editions. and with the new year its prospects for an im- 
mense sale are exceedingly bright. It is one of those books, 
which, if it go but a little further, will get the people talking, 
and then its sales can only be measured by the hundreds of 
thousands. Our opinion is that it will fall just short of this, 
that it will not quite attain the popularity of ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ 
or ‘‘ David Harum,’’ not that it is unworthy, but mainly for the 
reason that Mr. Crawford’s stories are already so well known 
that thousands and thousands of readers will pass this superior 
book in the search for something entirely fresh and virgin. The 
‘‘rage’’ for a book from the pen of a new author is very apt to 
far exceed the reception that comes to the work of a man who 
has been prominently before the public for many years. Especi- 
ally is this true of the American people, who are always wide 
awake and in search of something brand new. They are quite 
fascinated by a new discovery, and often forget the old and true 
love in a mad rush after the new. 

‘Via Crucis’’ is a book that no one should overlook. It is 
a story of positive strength and great force, told in an animated 
and lively manner that is unsurpassed by any recent writer. 
Mr. Crawford need have no false modesty in being entirely sat- 
isfied with this, his latest book ; he should be proud of it, for he 
has done a piece of work decidedly superior to that on which his 
reputation already rests. Thestory isso distinctly different from 
the generality of his books that its very variety is a special charm 


4! 


and additional virtue. In this story of the Second Crusade, Mr. 
Crawford introduces in an engaging and masterful way, Queen 
Eleanor of France, afterwards wife of Henry II of England, and 
Bernard, the Abbot of Clairvaux, whose fiery eloquence and pas- 
sionate appeal stirred and roused French hearts to once again un- 
dertake the delivery of Jerusalem from the hand of the infidel. 

No review of this book would be complete that did not call 
attention to the several illustrations by Louis Loeb, and to the 
beautifully clear and clean cut printing of the Norwood Press. 

a 
The Key to a Correct Understanding of Sienkiewicz. 
The Knights of the Cross. By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Authorized trans- 
lation by JEREMIAH CURTIN, First Half. Boston : Little, Brown & Co. §1. 

We have been looking forward for some months with undis- 
guised and pure enjoyment for the appearance of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz’s promised historical romance, ‘‘ The Knights of the 
Cross,’’ now running as a serial in Poland. And at Jast it is be- 
fore us, or rather the first half, for the romance is to be in two 
volumes. The second volume is as yet uncompleted by the 
author, though the publishers inform us that most of it, as 
translated by Jeremiah Curtin, is in their hands. 

At first glance and before we got well into this, Sienkiewicz’s 
latest patriotic romance of Poland and the early Poles, 
we were, ‘we must confess, greatly disappointed and in 
our hearts was genuine chagrin, for we feared Europe’s 
greatest romancer had given way to the love of money, 
that he had dishonored a glorious and honored name by 
careless and hurried workmanship, that in fact he, like many an 
another who has won great and world-wide applause and de- 
served fame, was trading on past accomplishments, lending him- 
self to a confidence game. But as we went further into the 
story, we found ourselves again carried away by an irresistible tor- 
rent of admiration, that almost assumed the proportions of un- 
feigned astonishment at the truly wonderful ability of the Polish 
author to paint in the dazzling colors of the rainbow a picture so 
life-like and realistic that we can almost see ourselves among the 
Polish nobility of five hundred years ago. It is indeed the 
same old Sienkiewicz, who startled the world into enraptured 
and surprised acclamation with his now famous works, ‘‘ With 
Fire and Sword’’ ‘‘ Pan Michael,’’ ‘‘ The Deluge,’’ and greatest 
of all, the masterpiece, ‘‘Quo Vadis.’’ He is what Thomas 
Carlyle would call a man—a man who has a duty before him, a 
man who cannot rest until that duty is satisfactorily performed 
or death intervenes, a man who will bequeath as a priceless 
legacy to mankind a name untafnished by the slime of zealous 
and contemptible defamation, a name that will live after him in 
undimmed and lustrous brilliancy. 

It may well be asked how is it that Sienkiewicz is more than 
other men ; in what way is his ability as a romancer  super- 
ior and above that of other writers? Surely, it will be said, 
other men can write with almost as great a power as the Pole, 


_ and beyond question many of them can and do appear in many 


different roles, while Sienkiewicz is really at home in but one. 
Now we have put these very questions time and again to our- 
selves, and we freely admit that when one has carefully read and 
studied Sienkiewicz in one of his notable romances, he has in a 
fair way mastered the Sienkiewicz style and touch that is in all. 
We also admit that all of his Polish romances are along almost 
identical lines, are, in fact, as brothers and sisters one to the 
other. Only in ‘‘Quo Vadis’’ itself does the Polish author 
show himself in a new garb, and even there the style remains 
the same. How then can we accord to him a position so high 
above .the literary novelists of the day; how can we place 
him with other great writers who, though dead, remain with us, 
as much (if not more) live factors in the affairs of man as at the 
day of their demise? Regarded as the simple story teller, his 
work, while worthy, interesting and exciting to a degree, is not 
of a calibre great enough to deserve a special mention when the 
author shall be no longer among the living and producing 
authors. And as the story teller Sienkiewicz no doubt will be 
judged by all save a few. We = perceive the touch of real 
greatness, not in the romance, for as such he does not especially 
appeal to us, but in the man himself. Read his books for the 
hidden meaning, forget the story, focus the attention entirely 
upon the author himself, and if we mistake not, the dullest 
readers will find something new, something far greater, and with 
it all, something to admire and rever in the character of the 
great Pole. If we judge correctly, they will find with us, that 
Sienkiewicz’s greatest work lies in this: his devine devotion to 


_ the cause of justice and the oppressed, his anguish and despair- 
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ing love for Poland, that passeth understanding, his noble and 
self-sacrificing patriotism, and last, and above all, his implicit 
and child-like faith in God the Creator, the loving Master whose 
word is law. He who shall read the Pole’s works with these 
evident facts before him and not be benefited, must indeed be 
lost to all human aid and solace. Sienkiewicz is teacher rather 
than writer, and as teacher he will be remembered in the years 
to come, 

The student of Poland and Polish history cannot pass by 
our author's work. In it he will find the best account of the 
early Poles, their customs and their lives. He may rely with 
confidence on Sienkiewicz's statements, for no one is so well and 
intimately acqnainted with the subject. As an imaginative and 
realistic writer Sienkiewicz has no superior, and we give way 
to the desire of permitting him to speak for himself at some 
length. We quote from a chapter describing a combat under 
the knightly custom of old that left to the judgment of the sword 
the decision of any question of controversy or dispute. 


‘*But Zbyshko did not fall; he had immense strength in his legs, and, 
spreading them widely, was able to sustain on each one the whole weight of 
his blow and his body. Rotgier noticed this straightway, and the spectators 
were mistaken in thinking that he despised his opponent. On the contrary, 
after the first blow, when in spite of all skill in withdrawing his shield his 
arm was benumbed almost, he understood that a sore struggle with that 
youth was awaiting him, and that if he could not fell him luckily, the battle 
might be protracted and dangerous. He had calculated that after Zbyshko's 
blow in the air he would fall on the snow, and when that did not happen he 
grew alarmed immediately, From under his visor Rotgier beheld the fixed 
nostrils and lips of his opponent, and his gleaming eyes also, at instants, 
and thought that his ardor would bear him away, that he would forget him- 
self, lose his head, and in blindness think more of giving blows than de- 
fending his person. But in this too he was mistaken. Zbyshko had not 
skill to dodge blows by half turns, but he minded his shield, and when rais- 
ing his axe did not expose himself more than was needful. —. ; : 
Rotgier, who had been in many wars and had fought battles not a few, both 
single-handed and in company, knew from experience that some men, like 
birds of prey, are created for combat and gifted specially by nature—men who 
as it were, divine what others acquire by whole years of experience—and 
straightway he saw that with one of these he was now doing battle. This 
youth had that certain something which is in the falcon, which considers 
an opponent as mere prey, and thinks of naught else save to grasp that prey 
in itstalons. In spite of all his strength he noticed that in strength too he 
was no match for Zbyshko, and that if he became exhausted before he could 
give the settling blow, the combat with that terrible, though less prepared 
youth, would be fatal. Considering this, he resolved to fight with the least 
labor possible ; he drew the shield.toward his body ; he did not advance too 
much, he did not withdraw too much; he limited his motions ; he collected 
his whole strength of mind and arm for the one decisive blow, and watched 
for the moment. The fierce battle was protracted beyond usual duration. 
A deathlike silence had settled down on the balcony. Nothing was heard 
save blows on the shields from the edges and backs of the axes, now dull, 
and now piercing. To the prince, princess, knights, and damsels such 
sights were not novel; still a feeling akin to terror pressed all hearts as 
with vices. They knew that there was no question then of showing strength, 
skill, or bravery, but that there was a greater rage in that combat, a deeper 
despair, a harder, a keener resolve, and a deadlier vengeance. On one side 
was a feeling of dreadful injustice endured, and with it love and grief be- 
yond limit; on the other, the honor of a whole Order and with it concen- 
trated hate. These two had met on that place of conflict to receive God’s 
decision. Weariness began at last to seize Rotgier. He gave 
two short but fierce blows in succession, directing them against the right 
arm of Zbyshko. Zbyshko, however, repulsed them so forcibly with his 
shield that the axe turned in Rotgier’s hand and he had to push back sud- 
denly to escape falling, and thenceforth he pushed back continually. At 
last not otly his strength but his patience and coolness of blood were ex- 
hausted. From the breasts of the spectators, at sight of his withdrawal, a 
number of shouts were rent, as if in triumph. These shouts roused in him 
desperation and anger. The blows of the axes grew more and more fre- 
quent. Sweat flowed from the foreheads of both combatants ; from be- 
tween the parted teeth of both the hoarse breath of their breasts escaped. 
The spectators had ceased to bear themselves calmly, and from moment to 
moment were heard cries, at one time of men, at another of women: 
‘Strike!’ ‘At him!’ ‘The Judgment of God!’ ‘The punishment of 
God!’ ‘God aid thee!’ The prince raised his hand a number of times to 
enforce silence, but he could not. The noise became louder, children began 
to cry here and there on the balcony, and at last, right at the side of the 
princess, some young, sobbing voice of a woman called: ‘For Danusis, 
Zbyshko!’ All at once that cry brought before him his loss and 


her suffering. Love, sorrow, and vengeance put fire in his veins. The 
heart whined in him from suddenly roused pain, and the rage of battle 
seized him directly. Rotgier could not catch now the terrible blows which 
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were like those of a tempest, nor could he avoid them. Zbyshko struck his 
shield against the shield of the German with such force that the German's 
arm was benumbed that instant, and dropped without control. He re- 
treated in terror and bent back, but the glitter of an axe flashed in his eyes, 
and its edge fell on his right shoulder like a thunderbolt. To the ears of 
the spectators came the single piercing shrick: ‘Jesus!’ Rotgier with- 
drew one step more and fell backward to the center.”’ 


*,* 
* 
The Fenno Edition of Sienkiewicz’s Last Work, 


The Knights of the Cross, or Krzyzacy. Historical Romance. By HENRYK 
SIENKIEWICZ. Translated from the original Polish by SamMurr A. 
Binton. Vols. 1 and 2. New York: R.F. Fenno& Co. §2. 

Competition among leading publishing houses seems to be 
at white heat; the author with a reputation already established 
need no longer go begging on bended knee and in deep humility 
to the publisher ; now he is beset with offers before he has even 
completed his work. While this is no donbt a somewhat exag- 
gerated statement it carries with it much more than the sem 
blance of truth. As an example of this we have before us the 
Samuel A. Binion translation of Henryk Sienkiewicz's historical 
romance now running as a serial in Poland, and brought out by 
R. F. Fenno & Co., of New York. Above the reader will find 
our remarks and comments on the great work, which apply with 
equal force inthe present case. It is not necessary here to 
speak further of the Pole’s wonderful romance other than to re- 
peat again our confirmed conviction that it is a book that every 
lover of the beautiful and patriotic in historical roma nce should 
not only read but study. Unquestionably it is a book with a 
great future, for the people have eyes to see and minds to under- 
stand, and they will not pass over lightly this masterpiece of 
fiction. It is a book not of this year alone but of years to come. 

As our readers will notice the book reviewed above is the 
Jeremiah Curtain translation of the romance, published by one 
of the oldest and most honored publishing houses of Boston. 
The translations of Sienkiewicz’s works by Mr. Curtin have 
been accepted for many years as the only authentic and reliable 
ones; indeed, but few knew of any others. For several years 
Little, Brown & Co, had the American field for the sale of Sien- 
kiewicz’s translated works entirely to themselves. But despite 
their jealous care and strenuous efforts they have been forced to 
share the plum that they had naturally come to regard almost as 
their own private property. The unparalleled popularity of 
‘*Quo Vadis’’ and the consequent great profits accruing from its 
sale in this country, tempted others to enter the field. Foremost 
among these have been R. F. Fenno & Co., who secured the ser- 
vices of Dr. Binion as translator. They and others deluged the 
market with enormous editions, at exceedingly low prices, in 
their common endeavor to under cut and destroy the sales of 
the Curtin translation. And this they most certainly did, for if 
we recollect aright upwards of 400,000 copies of the cheaper edi- 
tions were sold during the first year in the United States ; and as 
a further proof of our assertion we have but to return to the 
almost frantic efforts of the older house to force their young and 
audacious competitors out of the field. They secured from 
Sienkiewicz himself a letter declaring that Mr. Curtin’s transla- 
tions was the only true and authorized one, and now in their an- 
nouncement of ‘‘ The Knights of the Cross,’’ they take great 
care to warn the public to be on their guard against impostors 
and frauds. Then right on the heels of this we receive the R. 
F. Fenno & Co. edition, and in their announcement we find the 
veiled charge that Jeremiah Curtin is not sufficiently conversant 
with the Polish language to render a fit and true translation of 
the romance, that in fact he has made all his translations from 
the Russian edition and not from the original Polish of Sien- 
kiewicz. Having songht to thus discredit him in the public eye, 
they then proceed to state that Dr. Binion’s translation is from 
the ‘‘original Polish of Henryk Sienkiewicz.’’ Be this as it 
may we are bound to say that Mr. Curtin’s work is far more 
polished, poetical and inspiring, more finished and complete in 
many ways than that of Dr. Binion, so much so, indeed, that we 
are inclined to take the Fenno statements as to its inferiority 
with several grains of salt. 

In one thing, however, has the New York house shown 
most commendable foresight and great resource. It is this. 
They have badly distanced their competitor by bringing the, 
as yet unfinished, romance down to date. Thus we find that of the 
853 pages making up the Fenno edition, 586 take the reader 
down to the point where the Little, Brown & Co. one volume 
stops. Wecannot but admire with all sincerity this exhibition 
of pluck and get-there business ability. It is, indeed, a pleasure 
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to find such an enterprising, wide-awake and pushing house; a 
house that entered the field sadly handicapped in many ways, 
very much so in the public’s estimation, yet which emerges far 
in advance of its competitor. One thing more they have done, 
and that is by freely illustrating the volumes materially increased 
the value and interest of the book. Their edition may not stand 
the test of time, it may never reach the respectable, honored and 
world-recognized position of the Jeremiah Curtin translation, 
but it must and surely will win great reputation for the publish- 
ers who have displayed business push to such a rare and marked 
degree. 


* 


* 


Some Lyrics and Sonnets. 


At the Wind's Will. Lyrics and Sonnets. By LouISA CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Boston > Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


Poetry is not a matter of knowledge and of rule. True 
poetry, on its own merit must come from the very depths of the 
heart, must be a product of genuine enchantment. While fact 
in poetry may to a certain extent show great skill of mind, the 
true song of fancy and truth can only be produced by a heart of 
feeling and inspiration. Mrs. Moulton has here given us a good 
proof that poetry consists of something more than ordinary school 
learning. This lesson, we are sure, will serve to strengthen our 
love for poetry coming from the heart, to strengthen the imagina- 
tion, to cultivate observation power for the beauties in nature, 
for the all-powerful voice of human heart and for everything that 
is beautiful in general. Living in an age when genuine origin- 
ality in this particular is commonly lacking, the reader will be 
pleased to appreciate first of all Mrs. Moulton’s marked origin- 
ality, delicate and rare beauty of style, form and rythme. 
Every poem has an object in view and most of them tend to 
impress us with a sense of vivid and subtle imagination, 
which is so essential in sonnets and lyrics in particular. 
‘*Since Browning,’’ says one critic, ‘‘ there is no English poet 
who has given more direct, more beautiful and seizing expres- 
sion than Mrs. Moulton succeeds in doing with her verse, breath- 
ing from a woman's, nay, from a poet’s heart.’’ And this in par- 
ticular is what makes her ‘‘ nature verses’’ come home to those 
who love Nature. Her poems of Light give light to many in 
the dark ; her poems of Love will bring love to those who need 
it, while her poems of Comfort and Consolation will afford new 
hope, administer new strength and endurance in the hour of 
need. 

The book is divided into six parts, containing some one 
hundred and thirty-nine long and short poems. It is most grat- 
ifying to notice that Mrs. Moulton is not only great as a writer 
of poetry but as atranslator as well. The part of this volume 
which she offers her readers under the title of ‘‘ translations’’ 
will be exceedingly welcome, particularly to those who are for- 
tunate enough to be able to appreciate in the original the poets 
she has chosen for this chapter of her book. To say the least, 
her translations from the German and French, poets by no 
means easy to translate, are exquisite. She does not 
give us words and meanings merely, but in good form she con- 
veys ‘‘sentiment,’’ which few have succeeded in doing, as far 
as Heine is concerned, at any rate. 

Among her other poems that are particularly sweet and 
beautiful are those on ‘“‘ life and love,’’ some of them intensely 
charming by reason of their bird-like facility and musical flow ot 
language, and each and all breathing the sweet and soothing 
‘breath of love’s delight and mission. 

And, finally, the book deserves to be commended, not only 
for its literary and poetical value, but also for the charming 
form in which it is sent out into the world. It is certainly a 
pleasure to read the volume, because of its contents, but not less 
is it a pleasure to handle it. Paper, print and binding, in fact 
the whole make-up of this elegant volume is such that one can 
easily comprehend the meaning of a well-known critic of the 
day, who, in speaking of Mrs. Moulton’s book, says: ‘‘I close 
your volume only when I needs must, with music in my ears, 
flowers before iny eyes, and thoughts before my brain.’’ 








‘Via Crucis ’’ bids fair to rival some of the recent very pop- 


ular novels. 
the Macmillan Co. It was issued just two and a half months ago. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES. 


The White Terror. A Romance of the French Revolution and After. 
By Friutx Gras, Translated by CATHERINE A. JANIVER, New York ; 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 

As a chronicler of the French Revolution M. Gras is not 
unknown; in fact his reputation is an extensive and growing one 
among all those who care to study the Revolution through the 
spectacles of the story teller. Our author has an exceptionally 
strong and versatile pen and it is a rare pleasure to read the vivid 
and brilliant discriptions and dramatic climaxes that are so fre- 
quent throughout his books. The present story is too intense 
and tragic to be enjoyed by all, but it is one however, that will 
remain indelibly impressed on the mind, and we are quite sure 
the feelings and emotions it starts in the reader will continue 
virdant for many a long day. It is a serious book, and whether 
we care to consider it as such or not makes little difference, for, 
despite all, we are forced even though against our desire, to so 
regard it. Hardly have we turned a couple of dozen pages before 
we find ourselves carefully weighing and measuring our 
author's words and views on the French Revolution. Wesoon 
begin to search beyond his written words, begin to follow to their 
logical conclusion his vague and hidden views and suggestions. 
And having done so we are firm in the belief that M. Gras is 
thoroughly and sincerly of the opinion that the French Revolu- 
tion was perhaps the greatest and most beneficial movement in 
the history of man, that while the excesses and brutality that 
came hand in hand with it are to be regreted, still, taken as a 
whole, itis the point in French history that should be looked 
back to with honor and just pride by all true and patriotic French- 
men. M. Gras, in thrilling and enspiring language, tells the 
story of the march and victory of the men of the Revolution, 
men who knew how to die without complaint, men who 
in fact gladly welcomed death that the sacred soil of France 
should be freed from the foreign invade,that liberty, equality and 
fraternity,—the brotherhood of man,—should not perish from 
the earth. 

We have waited many long years in the confident expecta- 
tion that some novelist would give to the world the French peo- 
ple’s side of the Revolution, waited for the time when the hearts 
of all true patriots, of whatever nation, would be stirred to their 
depths by the story of the French people who, inspired by the 
lofty convictions and faith that found expression in the ‘‘Mar- 
seillaise’’ proclaimed that man is a king in the sight of God, and 
so believing gave up their lives that man might be free. We had 
hoped that M. Gras would undertake this work; we believe he 
could make of it a splendid success. But unfortunately, (we 
hope we do not misjudge him) he fears the verdict of the world, 
fears the approach of friends, and so fearing gives way to sordid 
impulses in the base desire to please all and thus gather in the 
coin of the realm. In this he makes asad blunder and we are 
quite sure that whatever material success and social standing he 
might lose by bodily speaking out the truth would find ample 
compensation through the loye and approval of the great mass of 
the people and through the knowledge of duty well done. Still, 
the book is an exceptionally strong and valuable one in that it 
makes its readers think for themselves, and in novels this is 


rare indeed. 
7 7 
The Carpetbagger. By Opie READ and FRANK PIXLEY. 


Chicago: Laird & Lee. $1. 


Illustrated. 


Native of the South, yet product of his more recent home, the 
West, Opie Pope Read needs no further introduction to those who 
recognize and enjoy a good story and pleasing jest. At present 
he is to be found in Chicago swapping stories with his fellow- 
clubmen of the Chicago Press Club, energetically writing for 
literary syndicates and now and then, as a pleasant diversion, 
striking forth into the land of fiction by producing a new novel 
to delight and please his fellows. His life has not been one to 
excite mirth and pure enjoyment, in truth his struggle for very ex- 
istence, like that of many another self-made man, has often been 
bitter and cheerless. But being of au unusually buoyant dispo- 
sition, he was not to be downed, was destined to succeed, for 
despite many and frequent disappointments and countless vexa- 
tions, we always find him bobbing up with a serene and com- 
placent confidence that is not to be denied. His career as a 
newspaper man has left its strong impress on all his writings; 
the ear-marks of the newspaper office are plainly discernable on 


| the pages of the many stories from his fertile pen. 


Its sixtieth thousand has just been published by — 
| sistance of Mr. Frank Pixley, and we are glad to say that-the 


In the present novel, Opie Read: has had the generous as- 
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book is, without question, of much merit, of spontaneous humor 
and rare depth of feeling, a decidedly clever story and well told 
throughout. The novel reading public will not regret the 
perusal of this story of the South during ‘‘ reconstruction days.’’ 
As a character sketch drawn in the true and sympathetic colors 
of nature, we would wander far before we met with one so satis- 
factory, pleasing and entirely possible, as the authors’ picture 
of Melville Crance, the fictitions Carpetbag Governor of Missis- 
sippi Applied to the present day political conditions of Missis- 
sippi, this story is peculiarly pertinent, and we only hope that 
it may have a wide circulation throughout the State, that its 
teachings and lessons may find a hearty welcome from the citi- 
zeus of that commonwealth and an echo in every honest heart. 

The authors tell us that the story is made from a play— 

‘The Carpetbagger ’’—which was performed during the theatri- 
cal season just closed and which won a flattering reception on 
the boards. Often do we find a successful novel put to stage 
settings, but it is rare indeed to find the reverse, as in the pres- 
ent case. In the preface we find the following: ‘‘ Don’t search 
your histories for the Carpetbagger herein introduced. He isn’t 
there. Our carpetbagger is not one who really was but one who 
might have been. We have not written history, but we have 
told much truth, a virtue which not all history possesses.’ 

The numerous illustrations throught the book are strikingly 
beautiful and decidedly artistic. The only adverse comment we 
have to make is regarding the cover, which is so brazenly flashy 
and vulgar that we wonder how any one could have had the 
heart to put within such a sterling and wholesome story. 


Lot Leslie’s Folks and Their Queer Adventures Among the French and 
Indians. By ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner 
& Co. 

In the land of poetry and prose the works of Miss Donnelly 
have gone far beyond the boundaries of her well beloved city of 
Brotherly Love. This is due first to the real ability displayed 
in all her efforts, and also to the fact that she is an honored and 
highly esteemed member of the Roman Catholic Church. Among 
Philadelphia Catholics Miss Donnelly’s name is associated with 
good deeds and kindly impulses. Her ‘‘evenings’’ at home, where 
often gather together some of our noblest and best educated people, 
are gratefully remembered by a wide circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. ‘To the Catholic her several books must always 
appeal with exceptional force, for they ever strike sterling blows 
in defense of the Church of Rome. For those not co-religionists 
of the author the present book will be somewhat aggravating, as 
it paints its picture too much with the brush of prejudice. The 
story itself, while not exactly for children, is still hardly a book 
for grown-ups. To the mature mind it is of but little interest, 
but to the youth, whose brain is in the first stages of expansion, 
it isnot without considerable value. | Whatever else we may say 
of this little story, this we must admit, and that is the uncom- 
mon purity and exhilerating goodness of its teachings. Miss 
Donnelly has this to say of her story: ‘‘If the woof of this 
little tale be partly of fiction, its warp is mainly of fact. Im- 
probable as may seem its plot, unreal or exaggerated its per- 
sonnel, the story of ‘Lot Leslie’s Folks,’ is based upon records 
of undeniable authenticity.’’ 


* 
* 


The Atonement Between God and Man. By CHARLES T. RUSSELL. Alle- 
gheny, Pa.: Watch Tower Bible & Tract Society. 50 cents. 

It has been long since we have come upon a book of the 
character of this. Indeed, it seems incredible that such a work 
could have been written in the present age, and still more so that 
it should have found thousands of readers, as it has if we are to 
accept the statement on the title page. Im his reading of the 
Bible Mr. Russell is an extreme literalist. Some of his views 
would have done credit to the most bigoted prelate of the dark 
ages. The truths science has demonstrated he flings aside with- 
out consideration as unworthy of a devout mind, in fact with the 
most profound ignorance of what they really are and where they 
lead. His whole mind is so biased and warped by preconceived 
ideas having no basis in fact that he fails to grasp even the salient 
points of what he condemns. Consequently he labors under a 
misapprehension that is truly pitiable, more especially as there 
isabundant evidence of an earnest and sincere wish to aid his 
fellow-men by rescuing them from what he feels to be a present 
evil and an impending calamity. ‘‘ Professed teachers and 
ministers of the gospel’’ are everywhere misrepresenting and 
assailing fundamental truths as voiced in the Bible, and by giv- 
ing heed to the all destructive teachings of science are doing un- 
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told mischief. So believes our author. He is unfortunate in 
being unable to see beneath the surface of things. We notice 


this book more because of the backward tendency it has in itself 
than for any influence it is likely to exert in the direction the 
author desires. Curiously enough he holds very liberal and pro- 
gressive views upon some points where the stricter churchmen are 
most conservative. 


- 


Imperialism and Liberty, MORRISON I. Swirr. Los Angeles, Cal.: The 
Ronbroke Press. $1.50. 

With our sympathies entirely with the author, and in essen- 
tials approving what he strives for, we can still but regard his 
methods as ill-advised. Mr. Swift is one of the thousands who 
oppose what is known as ‘‘imperialism,’’ and who, as patriotic 
Americans, true to the grand principles enunciated in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and fought for by our forefathers, feel 
deeply humiliated and justly angry at the shameful course per- 
sued by those in power. There is here cause sufficient to provoke 
strong language, but where the object is toconvert it is unwise to 
stoop to vindictive abuse, unless a resort to force is contemplated, 
and it is first necessary to arouse the passions on both sides. We 
can hardly think that Mr. Swift desires to encourage anything of 
this sort, for with his firm faith in the integrity and justness of 
the great mass of his countrymen, he must surely rely on them 
to doright when the opportunity offers. Therefore, we think his 
bitter denunciations are unwise. With the usual weakness of 
mankind to find a certain wild delight in a sharp thrust at a com- 
mon enemy many who hold the same views the author does can 
read his burning words with momentary satisfaction, perhaps 
even pleasure, but those who do not agree with him or are unde- 
cided which view is right, will hardly be brought to his way of 
thinking by this diatribe, for such it unquestionably is. 


**K 
* 


IN THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Mrs. Ellis Rowan and Miss Alice Lounsberry, whose collab- 
oration in ‘‘A Guide to the Wild Flowers,’’ was so eminently 
successful, have prepared a companion volume that is to be pub- 
lished immediately by F. A. Stokes Co., under the title of ‘“‘A 
Guide to the Trees.’’ One of the features of the new work will 
be found in its sixty-four full-page colored plates. 

Hon. John W. Bookwalter’s ‘‘ Siberia and Central Asia,’’ 
same publishers, has gone into a second edition, and it is an- 
nounced that an edition has been sold for publication in Great 
Britain as well. 

“Ok 

Among the many books announced by the Macmillan Co. 
for publication during the spring we note the fo!lowing as likely 
to be of special interest to general readers: ‘‘ The Drama of 
Yesterday and To day,’’ by Clement Scott ; ‘‘ The Men Who Made 
the Nation,’’ by Edwin E. Sparks; the first volume of ‘‘A General 
History of Modern Times,’’ edited by Lord Acton; ‘‘A Short 
History of the United States,’’ for grammar school use, by Prof. 
Edward Channing; ‘‘Czsar’s Conquest of Gaul,’’ by T. Rice 
Holmes ; a new edition of ‘‘ Roman Society in the Last Century 
of the Western Empire,’’ by Prof. Samuel Dill; ‘The 
Reign of Law,’’ a tale of the Kentucky hemp fields, by James 
Lane Allen ; ‘‘ The Evolution of the English Novel,’’ by Francis 
H. Stoddart; ‘‘ Democracy and Empire,’’ by Franklin H. Gid- 
dings; ‘‘ The Natural Distribution of Wealth,’’ by John Bates 
Clark; ‘‘An Outline of Political Growth in the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ by Edmund H. Sears; ‘‘ Monoplies and Trusts,’’ by 
Richard T. Ely ; and ‘tA Handbook of Domestic Science and 
Household Arts,’’ edited by Lucy L. W. Wilson. 


* OK 
* 


Small, Maynard & Co., have nearly ready ‘‘ Indian Song and 
Story,’’ by Miss Alice C. Fletcher, who has so thoroughly iden- 
tified herself with the Ponkas and other tribes of North Ameri- 
can Indians They are also about to issue ‘‘ The Anglo- Boer 
Conflict ; Its History and Causes,’’ by Alleyn Ireland, a book 
which we shall expect to find treating the question with fairness 
and unbiased judgment. 

KK 

Cassell & Co., Limited, are about to publish in this country a 
memoir of the late Charles Albert Berry, D.D., of Wolverhamp- 
ton, England, prepared by Rev. James S. Drummond, his col- 
lege-mate, and afterwards his assistant in pastoral work. 
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It is peculiarly appropriate that the volume on Charles 
Sumner by Moorfield Storey, in the American Statesmen Series of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, should be issued simultaneously with 
that on Charles Francis Adams. While Adams fought the bat- 
tles of his country abroad, Sumner fought them at home. 


Small, Maynard & Co. have in preparation the following 
volumes in their series of Beacon Biographies: ‘*Thomas Jeffer- 
son,’’ by Hon. Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, author of the 
‘Story of France’’; ‘‘Grant,’’ by Owen Wister; ‘‘Stephen Deca- 
tur,’’ by Archdeacon Cyrus Townsend Brady, author of ‘‘For 
Love of Country’’ and ‘‘For the Freedom of the Sea’’; also, 
‘Alexander Hamilton,’’ by James Schouler. 

* 

Among the books just published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
are: ‘“The Yangtze Valley and Beyond,’”’ by Isabella L. Bird, 
(Mrs. Bishop;) ‘‘Bismark and the New German Empire,’’ by J. 
W. Headlam; a new edition of Maurice Hewlett’s ‘‘Earthwork 
Out of Tuscany’’; ‘‘Voices of Freedom,’’ by Horatio W. Dresser, 
and, in the Heroes of the Reformation Series, ‘‘’ Theodore Beza,’’ 
by Henry Martyn Baird of New York University. 


-  - 


The J/nternational Monthly for February maintains the high 
character indicated by the contents of the January issue, and 
prospectus. The following articles appear in the current issue : 
‘*Art as a Means of Expression,’’ W. J. Stillman, of London; 
‘‘Japan’s Entry intothe World's Politics,’’ Garrett Droppers, late 
of Tokyo University ; ‘' The Operain America and Europe,’’ H. 
T. Finck, of New York; ‘‘ The Future of the Short Story,” 
E. Charlton Black, of Cambridge ; ‘‘ Recent Work inthe Science 
of Religion,’ C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 





The Century Co. has just issued a new and revised edition 
of James Bryce’s ‘‘Impressions of South Africa’’ containing a 
new chapter of sixty pages, bringing the work down to date and 
fully discussing the reason for the present state of war in the 
Transvaal. It contains also appendices in which the conventions 
of 1881 and 1884 made between the South African Republic 
ond Great Britian are printed in full 


*! 

D. Appleton, & Co’s January announcements include ‘‘ 7he 
Passing of the Empire’ (Egypt, Assyria Babylonia, Persia, and 
Medea). 850 B. C. to 330 B. Cc. by Prof. G. Maspero_ translated by 
M. LL. McClure and Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce, with 
maps and numerous illustrations, ‘*//¢story of the People of the United 
States’? (Vol. V.), by Prof. J. B. McMaster; ‘‘ Zhe Comparative 
Physiology and Morphology of Animatls,’’ by Prof. Joseph Le 
Conte, illustrated ; ‘‘ Zhe World's Alercy,’’ a new volume of fic- 
tion by Maxwell Gray. They also have nearly ready for publica- 
tion a new standard work entitled ‘‘7he /nternational Geography’’ 
illustrated by nearly five hundred maps and diagrams which 
have been specialty prepared. The work is designed to present 
in the compact limits of a single volume an authoritative con- 
spectus of the science of geography and the conditions of the 
countries at the end of the nineteenth century. 


Florida—Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season to Jack- 
sonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave New York 
and Philadelphia February 6. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transportation, Pull- 
man accommodations (one berth), and meals en route in both 
directions while traveling on the special train, will be sold at 
the following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, Baltimore and Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00, 
and at proportionate rates from other points 

For tickets, itineraries and other information apply to ticket 
agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 Broadway, New York; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, Newark, N.J.; B. Cour 
laender, Jr., Passenger Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md. ; 
Colin Studds, Passenger Agent, Southeastern District, Wash 
ington, D. C.: Thomas E. Watt, Passenger Agent, Western Dis 
trict, Pittsburg, Pa., or to George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— Adv. 
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Tenth Edition in a New Dress. 


F, MARION CRAWFORD’S The Way of the Cross. 


VIA CRUCIS ===" 


$1.50. 








Lest the delicate cream buckram binding of the earlier editions of Mr. CRAW- 
FORD'S masterpiece should seem to some too dainty for the frequent handling 
which its strong interest compels, its publishers have on the appearance of a tenth 
edition (60,000) prepared a new cover, certainly more durable, no less attractive 
and quite as appropriate since the Crusader’s cross still shines from the rich red 
cover—a beautiful book to look at and to read— 


“A GREAT NOVEL . . . SWEEPING THE READER ALONG BY 
THE SHEER STRENGTH AND VIVIDNESS OF THE NARRATIVE,” 


says one critic, while many declare that it is nearly if not quite 


“THE BEST THAT MR. CRAWFORD HAS YET WRITTEN.” 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


THE CIPHER 


IN THE 


Plays and on the Tombstone 


Price, Cloth, $1.25. 
BY 
IGNATIUS DONNELLY, 
Author of “ATLANTIS,” ‘““RAGNAROK,”’ ‘‘THE GREAT 
CRYPTOGRAM,” “CAESAR S COLUMN,” “DR 
HUGUET,” ‘‘7HE GOLDEN BOTTLE,”’ 








‘*The greatest and _ strongest ‘The cipher is no longer a ques 
book that has yet been written on tion of possibilities. It is now 
the Shakespeare-Bacon contro reduced to a question of mathe 
versy.’’—Chicago 7imes-Herald. matics. We must accept it as a 


fact.’,—Minneapolis 777bune. 


‘As an example of marvelous me ; : 

industry, and of the working out of ‘The cipher invented by Bacon 
complicated problems, it is highly is undoubtedl} there in the epitaph 
interesting.’’—Baltimore //era/d. of Shakespeare.""—Toronto Globe 


‘Donnelly is a hard hitter and 


Frederick B. Stevenson, Secre a heroic fighter, and the world 
ary 7 > Ire : F Chicag - : — 2 41. ° 
tary of the Press Club of Chicago, fancies such.’’ —Chicago Jnler 
writes : Ocean 

‘It isa marvelous book. I am —_—— 
ae 1] - ity.?? rr : ? 
astounded by its immensity. As the reader progresses and 


—— becomes more familiar wi 

; working of the cipher in this as 
‘One may not. believe — the ; ee ae , 
tounding book, the hidden story of 


Baconian theory; one may be a , ‘ 33 : 
ae : those bye-gone ages unfolds itsel 

devout Shakespearean ; but anyone ar ‘ , _ 
- before his mental vision. He i 


can follow Ignatius Donnelly 
5 lost in wonder and admiration at 


through ‘The Cipher on the Tomb- , a 
iis ay : the powerful intellect that could 


stone,’ and find himself on faci 


nating and credible ground.’’—St comcelve and product such master 
: Dis ea a tae ' a? pieces as the Shakespeare Play 
au aa the while, weaving through the 
intricate lines the wondrous 
‘*Back of all this mass of fig- of the writer’s life and that of the 
ures, back of all these hours of romantic age in which he lived, as 
slow plodding and methodical gen told by the marvelous cipher which 
ius, he has woven throughout his has now at last been fathomed by 
story a web of thrilling interest Ignatius Donnelly and brought to 
and a woof of wondrous reason.”’ light in this literary triumph 
St. Paul Proneer-Press. Philadelphia se7 
. 7 ‘al 
The Verulam Publishing Co. 
+ 
632 Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SOME INTERESTING LETTERS. 

\s evidencing the repute in which the literary columns of 
THr AMERICAN are held, and as indicating the general opinion 
as to the character of its criticisms and comments on beoks and 
writers, the following extracts from letters received from well- 
known authors and students will prove interesting : 

Let me thank you for the clipping from THE AMERICAN 
containing review of my book (‘‘ Fisherman’s Luck’’). Yours 
is a journal whose good opinion a writer desires to win and 
would like to live up to. 

Dr.) HENRY VAN DYKE, Princeton, N. J. 





You have apprelended the spirit of my book (‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne’’) quite rightly. Of course it is not meant to be amusing, 
though I have tried to make it readable. There are great 
problems hidden behind the Indian mask. Anyhow the desti- 
nies of 250 millions of human beings are more than amusing. 

Prof.) F. MAx MULLER, Oxford, England. 





I thank you heartily for yours with enclosed clipping from 
THE AMERICAN. Naturally I am very much pleased by that 
review. Icould not help being so, for it contains exactly the 
things I should like to think my book (‘‘ The Rough Riders’’) 
deserved to have said of it. 

(Gov.) THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Albany, N. Y. 


Your review of my ‘‘ Making of Hawaii,’’ is uncommonly 
discerning and thorough—as well as appreciative. Of perhaps a 
hundred notices which the publishers have collected, yours is 
the only one to see and correct the typographical error on 
page 144. 

(Prof.) Wm. F. BLACKMAN, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Ihave always admired THE AMERICAN for its outspoken, 
fearless criticism of men, books and events. The review of 
‘‘ Magic’’ is scholarly and shows scientific appreciation on the 
part of the writer. 

H. R. Evans, Bureau of Education,, 
Washington, D. C. 


I wish tothank you for sending me clipping of your review 
of my ‘‘ Outlines of General History,’’ as well as to express my 
pleasure at the very favorable tone of the review. By bringing 
up specific points in which the ‘‘Outlines’’ can be improved, 
the review published in THE AMERICAN has aided me more 
than any other which I have yet seen. 

(Prof.) FRANK Moore Cosy, 
University Heights, New York. 


This morning’s mail brought me a pleasant surprise in the 
shape of yonr issue containing so gratifying and in-seeing a 
review of Richard Realf’s poems and the accompanying memoir, 
that I cannot refrain from tendering my personal gratification 
and thanks therefore. A good many kindly and critical things 
have been said, but on the whole there is none more so than the 
one you have published. 

Cou. RICHARD J. HINTON, 
On Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The notice in THk AMERICAN of my ‘‘ Martin Luther’’ 
highly gratifies me, as it shows a true appreciation of the pecu- 
liar difficulties that had to be overcome in endeavoring to pro- 
duce a work that would combine critical methods with popular 
treatment. 

HENRY E. JaAcoss, D.D.LL.D., 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


* 
* 


Thank you for the frank and fair notice of ‘‘American 
Lands and Letters.’’ There are more errors in the book than 
should have been allowed, but the spirit of your criticism is not 
i carping one, and is an incentive (as all good criticisms should 
he) to greater watcfulness. 

DoNnALD G. MITCHELL, New York. 
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Offices, 921-3-5 Chestnut Street 


Policy-holders : 
ASSETS 
City Loans, Railroad and Water Bonds, Bank and other Stocks 
Mortgages and Ground Rents, first liens : ; 
Premium Notes Secured by Reserve on Policies, etc. 
Home Office and Real Estate bought under forclosure 
Loans on Collateral, Policy Loans, etc 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies and on hand 


NET LEDGER ASSETS 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums 


*Interest Due and Accrued, etc . . : 
Market Value of Stocks and Bonds over cos 


Gross Assets, January I, Ig00 


LIABILITIES 
Death Claims reported, but awaiting proof 
Reserve at 3% and 4 per cent. to Re-insure Risks 
Surplus due on Unreported Policies, etc 
GENERAL SURPLUS, 3% and 4 per cent 


Total, as above 


BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY DURING 1899 
Premiums and Annuities received 
Interest Receipts, etc : ; : : 
Premium Abatements [Dividends to the Insured ] 
Loses paid : 2 : : 
Matured Endowments and Annuities 
16,483 Policies issued, Insuring 
Total Policies in force, 74,267, Insuring 
Total payments to Policy-holders since Organization 


TRUSTEES 
ELLWOOD JOHNSON, 


JOHN H. WATT, 

N. PARKER SHORTRIDGE, 

RICHARD S. BROCK, 

ROBERT DORNAN, 
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HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
JESSE /. BARKER, Actuary. 
JOHN W. HAMER, Manager of Loan Department. 
HENRY C. LIPPINCOTT, Manager of Agencies. 


ARTHUR BROCK, 
JOHN B. MORGAN, 
HENRY L. DAVIS, 


CHARLES F. SHANDREW, Comptroller. 
HENRY H. MAROT, Auditor. 
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OLIVER P. REX, M. D., Medical Director. 





JAS. P. HUTCHINSON, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 





PHILADELPHIA, January 25, 1guo. 


Pursuant to the requirements of its Charter, this Company publishes the follow- 
ing statement, being the principal features of its Fifty-second Annual Report to 


. $12,742,267 30 


14,296,781 99 
1,040,423 23 
2,684,713 48 
6,775,473 77 
218,320 48 

- $37,757,980 25 
884,574 34 
414,220 70 
403,705 53 








. $39,460,480 82 


*Accrued interest on Stocks and Bonds ($102,232.00) formerly included in Market Value, now 
entered in the above item to conform to the requirements of the various Insurance Departments. 


$160,709 0O 
34,127,478 00 
175,673 60 
4,996,620 22 


. $39,460,480 $2 


$7,634,247 45 
1,948,921 85 
865,638 77 
2,007,989 50 
453,574 35 
43,530,871 oo 
185,528,746 oo 
53,187,098 27 


SAMUEL B. STINSON, 
ATWOOD SMITH, W BEAUMONT WHITNRY, 
TATTNALL PAULDING, 
JAMES BUTTERWORTH, 
CHARLES D. BARNEY, 
ROBERT C. DRAYTON, 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, 
EDWARD T. STOTESBURY, 


J. ALBERT CALDWELL, 
SAMUEL T. BODINE, 


HENRY H. HALLOWELL, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 
JOHN J. McCLOY, Supervisor of Applications and Death Claims. 


ITARRY TOULMIN, M. D., Assistant Medical Director. 
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Write to Wanamaker's whenever 
you want anything. 


Buying by Mail at 
Wanamaker’s. 


We have learned to serve 
you by more than thirty years 
of doing well and trying to do 


better. 


Want information? Write 
definitely, and we are glad to 
answer. 


Want a catalogue? Send 


us your address. 


Want samples? Let us have 
your ideas on colors, styles, 
and prices, and we’ll take 
pains to suit you. 


Want goods? Tell us what 
sort and we’ll put your order 
in the hands of a trained shop- 
per. Her business is to put 
herself in your place—to feel 
that she’s handling your pock- 
et-book—and__ to you 
every cent she can. She must 
give you as much satisfaction 
as if you had done your shop- 
ping in person—more if pos- 
sible ; 


whole store thoroughly. 


save 


for she knows the 


If she don’t suit you—no 
matter why—send the goods 
back and get your money, if 
you want to. (There are a 
few exceptions that 
easily understand.) 


you'll 


Want to know anything 
more about the system ? Read 
the details in the catalogue. 


What do we want? Only to 
make you feel that the Mail 
Order Department is your 
shopper—that it holds a mid- 
way relation between the store 
and you—that itis wholly free 
to serve your personal inter- 
ests—and that it is never sat- 
isfied with itself unless it sat- 
isfies you. 

Test the system, and yoy’ll 
find out how simple and prac- 
tical and satisfactory its work- 


ings are. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 








THE AMERICAN. 


I thank you very much for the kind review of my book, ‘‘ A 
Texas Ranger.’’ As a native Philadelphian, I appreciate it 
highly, for I know what a cultivated class of readers THE 
AMERICAN has. N. A. JENNINGS, New York. 


I am greatly obliged to you for your appreciative notice of 
‘* Wild Neighbors.’’ It is evident that the reviewer was really 
interested in the book, which is the highest compliment that he 
could have paid it. 
ERNEST INGERSOLL, New York City. 


In answer to your ktndness in forwarding to me the clip- 
ping from THE AMERICAN, which deals with my ‘‘ History of 
Modern Europe,’’ I wish to express to you my heartfelt thanks. 
Your reviewer certainly proved himself well disposed to the 
book, and I have the feeling of having received my dues and 
more than my dues at his hands. 

( Prof.) FERDINAND SCHWILL, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


We are glad of this opportunity to express to you our grati- 
fication in noticing frequently in the years past such good re- 
views of books that we have sent to you for that purpose. 

D.C. HEATH & Co., Publishers, Boston. 


In reply to your kind note enclosing notice of Cyrano’s 
‘* Voyage to the Moon,’’ I am glad to say that the review seems 
to me excellent, making its points—all of which, especially that 
about gravitation, are well taken—very clearly and _ interest- 
ingly. CuRTIS HIDDEN PAGE, 
Columbia University, New York 


Allow me to thank you for the very handsome review of my 
book, ‘‘ The State,’ which appeared in your issue of yesterday 
ae ee I was very glad to adopt the suggestion of your 
earlier notice of the book, as far as possible, for I at once recog- 
nized their value and pertinence 
(Prof.) Wooprow WILSON, Princeton, N. J. 


Cafe as Well as Dining Cars a Delightful innovation on Royal 
Blue Trains. 


The dining car service operated by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, on Royal Blue trains, between Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York, has been entirely revolutionized by 
the introduction of the café in the dining car. 

The cars are extra long, with café at one end, dining room 
at the other and kitchen in the center. The café is beautifully 
finished in plain quartered oak, with tables to match and movable 
wicker chairs. The flooring is of hard rubber tiling in colors 
and the windows are wide, affording an unobstructed view. In 
the café a specially prepared menu is served a la carte, whilst 
the service in the dining room is table d’hote. The cars now in 
commission are appropriately named the ‘‘Waldorf,’’ ‘‘ Astoria,”’ 
‘“Manhattan’’ and ‘‘ Savoy.’’ ‘The café is particularly inviting 
to business men who make their daily trips between the metrop- 
olis and the capitol.—Advt.. 


Old Mexico.—Twenty-three Days’ Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged for a 
special personally-conducted tour through Old Mexico by Special 
Pullman train of Parlor-Smoking, Dining, Sleeping, Compartment 
and Observation cars, to leave New York and Philadelphia Feb 
ruary 12, visiting all the principal points of interest in the 
‘Land of Montezuma,’’ and spending five days in the City of 
Mexico. 

Round-trip tickets, covering all necessary expenses, $300 
from all points on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

For further information apply to ticket agents; Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, N. Y.; 4 Court street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad street, Newark. N. J.; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger 
Agent, Baltimore District, Baltimore, Md. ; Colin Studds, Pas- 
senger Agent, Southeastern District, Washington, D. C. ; Thos. 
IX. Watt, Passenger Agent, Western District, Pittsburg, Pa. ; or 
address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Agent, 
Philadelphia. —Adv/. 


Passenger 
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The Ultimate has... 
Been Attaneid 


No further improvement can possibly 
be made. 

The new contract of the Penn Mutual 
contains the following clause : 

‘© This Policy ts absolutely incontesta- 

ble from date of issue for any cause, ex- 
cept non-payment of premium.”’ 
Which means simply this: Every re- 
striction, every condition, save one—the 
payment of premium—has been elimi- 
nated from the contract, making it a sim- 
ple promise to pay. 

The Penn Mutual Contract also 

Guarantees. 
1st. A Cash Surrender Value, or 
2d. A Loan equal in amount to the 
cash value, or 
3d. Eatended Insurance for the Full 
amount of Policy, without the 
Request of the policy-holder, or 


4th. A Paid-up Policy. 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921-23-25 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Paris Exposition. 


Persons Iintendlag to visit the 
Paris Exposition should 
without delay, not only the ocean 
passage, but the hotel accommoda 
tions in Paris, for more people are 
planning to go than can be accom 
modated. We can provide every- 
thing from the time of leaving New 
York until the return, or only the 
ocean passage and the accommoda 
tions in Paris. Circulars on applica- 
tion. 


Raymond & Whitcomb, 


Philadelphia: 1005 Chestnut Street. 


engage 





CANADIAN — 


PACIFIC RAILWAY 
THE PACIFIC EXPRESS 


Every day except Sunday to ali 
points in the Canadian and Unt- 
ted States Northwest. Passing 
through Banff and the Pictur- 
esque Rockies. Luxurious Sleep- 
ing and Drawing Room Cars. 
Connecting at Vancouver with 

the steamers of the famous ‘‘Em- 

press Line’ for China, Japan and 
the Philippines. Also with the 

Canadian Australian Line for the 

Hawaiian Islands and Australia 
For rates and Descriptive Pam 

phlets apply to 


E. V. SKINNER, G. E. A. 
353 Broadway, New York City. 
H. McMURTRIE, 


629-631 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 




















THE AMERICAN. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
SouTH AMERICA. Geographical Reader. By Frank G. Carpenter. Pp. 


Illustrated. New York: 


352 


[HE BLACK WOLF’S BREED. 


American Book Co. 


6oc. 


A Story of France in the Old World and the 


New, happening in the Reign of Louis XIV. By Harris Dickson. Pp. 
288. Illustrated. Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bowen-Merrill Co. $1 50. 
THE LEGIONARIES. By Henry Scott Clark. Pp. 385. Illustrated. In- 

dianapolis, Ind. : The Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.50. 


TROIS CONTES DE NOEL. 
Meylan. Pp. 23. Boston: 


by Alphonse de Lamartine. 
Boston : 


dins,’’ 
Pp. 157. 


59. 
STUDIES IN STATE TAXATION. 
States. 
edited by J. 


Press. 


H. Hollander. 


SavroLa; A Tale of 
Churchill. 


HISTORY READER 
reference to holidays. 


York: The Macmillan Co. 60c. 


How WoMEN MAY EARN A LIVING. 
The Macmillan Co. 


New York: 


SCIENCE AND FAITH, 


242. 
or Man as 


374. Chicago 4 
SOLOMON 
Pp. 348. 


AND SOLOMONIC 


Chicago : 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


PUBLIC EDUCATIONAL WORK IN BALTIMORE. 
Baltimore, Md. : Johns Hopkins Press. 


the Revolution in Laurania. 
Pp. 345. New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By L. L. W. 


an 
Society, with a discussion of Animal Societies. 
translated from the author’s manuscript by Thomas J. McCormack. 
Open Court Pub. Co. 
LITERATURE. I 
Open Court Pub. Co. 


By Madame Georgis Renard, edited by F. TH 
Ginn & Co. 


SCEINES DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE. 


17C. 

From the ‘‘ Histoire des Giron- 
Selected and edited by O. B. Super. 
35¢. 
3y Herbert B. Adams. 
25¢. 


Pp. 


With Particular Reference to the Southern 
By Graduates and Students of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Pp. 253. 


Baltimore. Md.: Johns Hopkins 


3y Winston Spencer 
$1.25. 


Arranged with special 


Wilson. Pp. 416. Illustrated. New 
By Helen Churchill Candee. Pp. 
$1. 

Animal, and Man as a Member of 


By Dr. Paul Topinard ; 
Pp. 
$1.50. 
3y Moncure Daniel Conway, 
$1.50. 


THE REGENERATION OF THE UNITED STATES. A Forecast of its Industrial 


Evolution. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


$1. 


By William Morton Grinnell. 


Pp. 145: New York; -G:P. 





CATARRH. 
BLANCHARD'S 


ANTISEPTIC CATARRH POWDER 


And Blanchard’s Catarrh Jelly is an 
excellent treatment. 


Endorsed by Physictans and recommended 
by Editors of Leading Periodicals. 

Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Head 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis and Irritation of the 
Air Passage. Is also of great value in 
Croup and Inflammation of the Larynx. 


Testimonials: 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 2, 1898. 
“TI ordered from you a few weeks ago an 
Inhaler outfit. It helped me wonderfully. 
I went home two weeks ago and found my 
son suffering from Catarrh, so I gave him 
my Inhaler I want vou to send me an 
other one. Find enclosed postage for same, 
I believe it will cure me.” 
W. D. DAVIDSON, 906 Market Street. 


HARD RUBBER 
POCKET INHALER 








Ogden, Utah, Oct. 18, 1898 
“T have received your Inhaler and find 
that it gives positively good service.” 
WILLIAM GLASMAN, 
Elitor The Standard, 


New Whatcom, Wash.. Jan. 22, 1899. 


“Having used your Inhaler and Catarrh 
Cure, I think it is helping me more than 
anything I ever took before. I have per 
suaded two of my friends to let me send 
for them, too. This place ont here is the 
worst I ever saw for Catarrh. The climate 
Is so damp and there are only a few peo- 


ple who do not have some form of Catarrh. 
[hanking you once more, T remain.” 
MISS A. WALLACE. 


Prise of Complete Outfit, Postpaid $1.00, 


Every box contains a guarantee to be as 
represented, to eure Catarrh, or money re 
funded to purchaser. 

; two of your friends to 
ith you, remit us $2.00 
we will mail you one 


Vler 





Get 
rder w 
nd 


AGENTS WANTED 
BLANCHARD MFG CO. 


Dep't. 199. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Vhen writing mention THe AMERICAN 


THE AMERICAN’S 
SPECIAL CLUBS. 


It is highly important that all straight 
Populist papers shall obtain the largest pos- 
sible circulations. To help secure this we 
have made special arrangements which en 
able you to get the leading papers at the 
very minimum cost. 

The regular subscription price of The 
American is $2.00 per annum. We now offer 
to send it, together with any one of the fol 
lowing named papers, for the amount 
stated opposite the name of each paper re 
spectively. to wit:—with 








THE REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius 
Le eer $1.50 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY (Mil- 
COD RUD, 6025605 vtennnsrsancvabess -00 
THE MISSOURI WORLD (Paul J. 
MG: ciicis send: Keewt nas wa sadeo wes 5 
THE DALTON HERALD—Ga., (J. A. 
eh ee ee Ls 
GEORGIA TRIBUNE (W. J. Henning) 1.40 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS—Mo. 
(W. O. Atkeson) eee 1.30 
THE PEOPLE'S MESSENGER 
(Frank Burkitt) .......00ceeece. 1.55 
Another Offer. 
We will send THE AMERICAN and 
THE REPRESENTATIVE (Ignatius Don 


neliy’s paper), together with any one of th 

following named papers, for the amount 

stated opposite the name of each paper re 

spectively, to wit:—w'th 

THE SOUTHERN MERCURY (Milton 
s 


RO OEE re Ore re, $2.2 
THE MISSOURI WORLD (Paul J. 


THE BUTLER FREE 
(Ww. 








, NS i> dubsncabwaee +x 2.00 
THE PEOPLE'S MESSENGER 
APPAR WURRIE) 6 .ssciee seas ecews 2.25 
Other Combinations. 
THE AMERICAN ) 
THE SOUTHERN MERCURY > $1 
THE MISSOURI WORLD ) 
THE AMERICAN ) 
THE DALTON HERALD > $2.1 
THE BUTLER FREE PRESS) 
THE AMERICAN, for six months 
elub of five, $2.7 
club of ten 5A 
THE AMERICAN, for one year 
club of five, 5.00 
elub ef ter 8.00 


February 3, 1900 








Mexico and California.—Forty-six Days’ 
Railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad personally-conducted tour to 
Mexico and California which leaves New York and Philadelphia 
on February 12 (Pittsburg, February 13), by special Pullman 
train, covers a large and intensely intetesting portion of North 
America. Mexico, California, and Colorado are a mighty trio in 
all that appeals to and fascinates the tourist. 

Stops will be made at San Antonio, Tampico, Guanajuata, 
Guadalajara, Queretaro, City of Mexico (five days), Cuernavaca, 
Aguascalientes, Los Angeles, San Diego, Riverside, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, San Jose (Mt. Hamilton), Del Monte, San Fran- 
cisco (five days), Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Chicago, and other points of interest. Fourteen days will be 
spent in Mexico, and nineteen in California, 

The ‘‘ Mexico and California Special,’’ an exclusive Pnll- 
man train of Parlor-Smoking, Dining, Drawing-room Sleeping, 
and Observation cars, will be used over the entire route. 

Round-trip rate, zvcluding all necessary expenses during entire 
trip, $550 from all points on the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
east of Pittsburg ; $545 from Pittsburg. For itinerary and full 
information apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broad- 
way, New York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, 
Newark, N. J. ; B. Courlaender, Jr., Passenger Agent, Baltimore 
District, Baltimore, Md. ; Colin Studds, Passenger Agent, South- 
eastern District, Washington, D. C.; Thos. E. Watt, Passenger 
Agent, Western District, Pittsburg, Pa.; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 


Philadelphia.—Aadv¢. 
In the Light 


Tour via Pennsylvania 





GOOD NEWS. 

If you have suffered long, there is 
abundant proof that Compound Oxygen 
has effected wonderful cures. We will 
gladly furnish this evidence. Book of 
200 pages sent free. Or call and see us. 
Skillful medical attention to every cas« 
brought to notice, either personally or b 
letter. Consultation free. 

Our confidence in the remedial power: 
of the Compound Oxygen is the result of 
a quarter of a century’s experience. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 
Room K. 1112 Girard Street, Phila. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Canada. 


—of our technical knowledge of many 
“others,” we offer our new Cycle Lamp 
as an especially desirable companion for 
night prowlings a-wheel. 

Exceeding fair to see, and 


to see by, is the 








In construction it represents the best 
obtainable material put together in the 
light of 57 years’ experience as lamp- 
builders. In operation it yields for 10 
hours a wonderful flood of white, pene- 
trating, unwinking light, which winds 
and jolts are alike powerless to quench, 

Upon receipt of $2.50 we will send it 
by mail, prepaid, to any address. 

A little circular will give you all of its 
strong points. Shall we mail it? 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
60 Laight Street, 
Established 1840. New York City. 




















..10th VEAR.. 
Correspondence and Oral Lessons in 
GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, Etc 


The Kirschbaum School of Languages 
Philadelphia. 


‘Translation into and from all languages. 
Typewriting in all languages. Circulars mailed. 


ill the People Eat or Starve, 
Beg or Demand 2 
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1413 Chestnut Street, - - 
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STS @) A CLUB 


Che Cable is Spread, 


True reformers must, can, should contribute this much. Mat 
five one-cent stamps to Dr, H, B, Fay,41 Washington Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn, . 

You will get a little book, with arguments for our Position, 
Platforms, National and State Plans of Organization, with FULL 
DIRECTIONS, FOR FORMING CLUBS. ‘You will also get blank 
club. You will thus start a circulating MWbrary, teflecting the views of every voter of every 
et ee in your precinct. Every voter will receive it. . 

Your Nicke! will save true men otherwise lost. There has never been anything like 
this, No political method so novel; none so successful. It well befits the only party that 
| has ever offered our people ful! liberty, equal rights and united power; it delivers 
| these goods before election. It makes no promiseit does not full. Nothing «an re 
sistit. It is suitable for any state. . 

* Will you, in 1900, be one of the proud victors who can say, ‘It was my nickel that first 
sounded the death-warrant, in my precinct, of both old party machines, or rather of tlic 
same machine bearing two different names.” 
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